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Attention! 





One very effective 
way of helping our 
Missionaries in China is 
by renewing your sub- 
scription to THE SIGN. 
Please remember that 
all money derived from 
the sale of this magazine 
is sacred money and is 
given to the last penny 
to the great work of ex- 
tending Christ’s King- 
dom in China! 
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A Bresh Start 


Renewed Enthusiasm for “She Sign and (What “he Sign Represents 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


With this issue of THE SIGN we begin the sixth year of its publication. As we 
review the past five years we have every reason to be pleased with the progress made 
by our magazine and with what it has accomplished in spreading Catholic truth and 
in helping our missions in China. It is in no bragging spirit that this statement 
is made; for we realize that whatever measure of success we have had is due to the 
special blessing of God. 


We started THE SIGN with only 300 subscribers. Today we have 70,000. It 
is a matter of self-—congratulation that this remarkable increase has been gotten 
without using any of the rather unethical methods employed by subscription agencies 
and their representatives. To the parish priests who have so generously permitted 
us to address their people in the interests of THE SIGN we owe a debt of gratitude 
that we can never repay. It is chiefly through their cooperation that we have our 
present healthy circulation. 


Our first issue contained 32 pages. Shortly afterwards we enlarged to 36. 
Later we had 48. This issue has 64. At no time did we raise the price of the 
magazine. The 16 pages which we are now adding will mean a further expense of about 
$1,000 every month. We believe that this expense (and it’s a mighty big one for 
us) will be justified by the greater opportunity it gives us for doing good, and we 
hope that our evident desire to make THE SIGN bigger and better will induce our 
subscribers to renew their subscriptions promptly and to get others to subscribe. 


As you already know, whatever money is derived from the sale of THE SIGN 
is sacred money and is given to the very last penny to the noble work of extending 
the Kingdom of Christ in China. At present we have in China twenty-six Passionists 
and five Sisters of Charity. In the coming month of September we are sending four 
more Passionists and four Sisters of St. Joseph. 


These missionary priests and nuns need very little money for themselves; 
but they need a great deal to carry out successfully their missionary program. They 
must care for the poor, the sick, the orphans and the aged. They need money (a whole 
lot of it) for chapels, schools, asylums and hospitals. With the help of God they 
will get what they need through your generosity. 


We are beginning our sixth year with renewed enthusiam for THE SIGN and 
what THE SIGN stands for. We ask you not only to buy it but to read it. It will 
enlighten every non-Catholic reader. Of every Catholic reader it will make a better 
Catholic because a more intelligent and convinced Catholic. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Jat Nard hive oP 
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Our Lady’s Assumption 


E VENTURE to rank the Assumption as Mary’s 

most splendid festival. On other days we may 
commemorate events in her career more vitally 
concerned with our salvation. But the Assumption 
embraces them all, reviews them all, representing as 
it does the fitting reward for her intimate and 
heroic participation in the mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. 

St. John Damascene, in the fifth century asks, 
“How could death consume her who heard the Word 
of God, was moved by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and at the salutation of the archangel, re- 
maining a virgin, conceived God’s Son? How could 
death devour her, the earth retain her, or corrup- 
tion invade that body into which Life Itself was 
received? For her, indeed, was prepared an im- 
mediate and direct passage to the realms of bliss.” 


“Che Many Missing Links 

ANY RANGE themselves on the positive side of 

evolution solely because of a general impres- 
sion that it has the better of the argument. With- 
out serious reflection they assume that the oppo- 
nents of evolution rest their case quite exclusively 


or faith and revelation. They interpret certain 
phases of credulity as characteristic of all anti- 
evolutionists. 

It is well for such as these to realize that there 
is no escape from misgivings merely in abandoning 
faith for science on this subject. The point to be 
emphasized is that science is not on the verge of 
solving the question by the discovery of a missing 


link. Science is confronted by as many misgivings 
as there are missing links and these are innumerable, 
as John L: Bogert reminds us in complimenting the 
New York Herald-Tribune upon an editorial, “The 
Evolutionary Chain.” 

Is there as much protoplasm now as there ever was? 
If not, why not? Where are the structural changes in 
the various steps of the chain? They should be all 
around us. Imperfect eyes, imperfect ears, imperfect 
functions of all kinds—all in the making. Only the 
half-baked thinker can be satisfied with the utter lack 
of “missing links’ of every conceivable degree of 
incompleteness. All that we know of the process of 
metabolism points unwaveringly to the conclusion that 
only functions that are in continuous use can be nour- 
ished, and atrophy and degeneration are the price 
exacted for lack of use. 


Our Democracy 


HERE Is a Scholastic theory to the effect that 

a limited monarchy is the most satisfactory 
form of government. Such a theory may not seem 
incredible to us Americans if we examine our in- 
stincts. 

Royalty must feel utterly amazed when, alighting 
at the Battery and ushered into the lower canyon 
of Broadway, it suddenly finds itself surrounded by 
a beaming throng of democratic Americans extend- 
ing to it a more hearty and uproarious welcome 
than might greet it in its own domains. 

On such occasions one wonders whether some 
atavistic impulse is not operating, as incompatible 
with the ideals of Jefferson as are the well-defined 
class distinctions among us and the ambition of 
our upper classes to be allied with the titled lineages 
of Europe. 
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Even when hereditary wealth is lacking for the 
purchase of hereditary and bona fide titles, un- 
ashamed we find compensation in being invested 
with grandiose titles of fictitious origin. So that 
an English writer in Scribner’s can observe of us: 


In any case a natural deficiency of titles is amply 
compensated by the vast number of societies which 
confer the most imposing and high-resounding ranks 
upon their members. A delightful sense of undemo- 
cratic grandeur is imparted by membership of the 
Elks, Mooses, Maccabees, American Woodmen, Ku 
Klux Klan, fraternities embellished with all the letters 
of the (Greek) alphabet, Knights of Jerusalem, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Pythians, and Masons of 
every shade and variety. Who would be a mere Sir 
or Lord when he might be a most worshipful Moose, 
or a Grand Double Eagle with crossed swords? These 
titles may not actually exist, but they convey the 
general idea. 


“What Gasustry Smplies 


ODERNISTS claim that the Church’s theological 
tn, system is largely an imposition—that it is of 
human invention, unwarranted by the simple pre- 
scriptions of the commandments and the Gospel. 
Probably the ultimate phase of that presumption, 
in their view, would be, not so much the Church’s 
definition of what sin is in particular cases, as her 
declaring certain sinners excommunicated from the 
Christian body. They have no regard for St. John’s 
injunction, “If any man come to you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into the house, nor say 
to him ‘God speed you.’ For he that saieth unto 
him ‘God speed you,’ communicateth with his 
wicked works.” 

Sin is the most serious matter in human life. In 
no other affair does the individual need to be more 
securely prepared for sudden decisions or safely 
guided in habitual conduct. Any religious body 
that does not so care for the individual conscience 
cannot claim the note of sanctity. Referring to the 
Church’s interest in casuistry the London Tablet 
observes: 

Her theologians have surveyed the whole sphere of 
human conduct in the greatest detail; they have con- 
sidered the meanest and most degrading vices in all 
their variations, and have tried to define the border- 
line between good and evil, and between mortal and 
venial sin, in any conceivable case that might arise. 
This has entailed the treatment of many unpleasant 
topics. The result is that some portions of moral 
theology make unpleasant reading, and must always 
remain open to the derision of non-Catholics who quote 
them apart from the great scheme of systematized 
morality of which they form a part. 

But the fact remains that the Church, in attempting 
to map out the whole field of morality, has proved her 
high standard of sanctity. The Church alone treats 
sin as the real evil it is. What would be said of a 


civil state which refused to draw up a civil code dealing 
with all variations of crime, on the ground that crime 
was too unsavory a subject to be dealt with by legis- 
lators?....The fact the Catholic Church alone has 
studied sin in all its variations, points to the truth that 
she alone realizes the awful evil of sin. 


“Ghe Children’s Singing 

E HAVE all been variously impressed by the 
(Dp choral singing of the children at Mass and 
other services. Where the object is merely to keep 
the children decorously occupied during divine ser- 
vices, the results, to say the least, are not particu- 
larly impressive. Here we should take advantage 
of the fact that it does not require advanced skill 
in harmonic work and choral direction to make the 
children’s singing an effective medium of inspiration 
and devotion to all the congregation. The results 
of such simple and systematic training have been 
so remarkable that in some parishes the children 
have been encouraged to attain greater perfection 
through successful competition. 

Thus the New York Music Week Association’s 
report of contest credits the junior chorus of the 
Blessed Sacrament school with a mark of 87% 
per cent, which entitles it to compete again for 
the silver cup which it won last year. St. Athan- 
asius School presented two choruses, senior and 
junior, one receiving a mark of 89 and the other 


one of 87 per cent. St. Augustine school’s senior — 


and junior choruses were each credited with 88 
per cent. 


Flaming Youth 


HETHER THE young people of to-day are 

morally worse than those of former ages may 
be disputed. But it cannot be denied that the 
young person of today is ushered into a more 
intense life and has more frequent occasion to resist 
opportunities of dissipation. The world’s craving 
for pleasure has been progressively satiated, but 
modern ingenuity has not increased the quality or 
degree of happiness. Thus Kathleen Norris can 
appeal : 

You jazzing, drinking, smoking, dancing, speeding, 
chance-taking, convention-defying boys and girls— 
you're not satisfied. I know too many of you inti- 
mately to believe that there is 50 per cent—even 40 
per cent of happiness in what you do. There’s no 
future in a life of physical beautifying, animal stimu- 
lation, over-eating, over-drinking, and dancing, in the 
continual daily exhaustion of all those powers that 
ought to be stored in your young bodies for years to 
come. 


The trouble is that we of to-day, who want to find 
4 
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God, and to enter into that strangely and wholly satis- 
fying relation with both worlds that is the ONLY 
happiness in this one, have not only to battle our way 
through our natural, healthy human repugnance to being 
meek, merciful and humble, to serving, beheving and 
trusting, but we have also to see through the mists by 
which human weakness and wickedness have veiled 
Him. 

The average youth has various chances of pene- 
trating that mist. Such vision is facilitated when 
Christians instruction and education have been 
supplied. God Himself directly employs another 
means, violent but none the less merciful and salu- 
tary. Such an instrument is adversity. How often 
have the saving circumstances of poverty, disap- 
pointment, illness, suddenly curtailed a gay career 
to youth’s lasting advantage! Without calling the 
Great Sufferer to witness, one thus afflicted tells of 
his experience, in the Atlantic Monthly: 

I am very social by nature, and greatly enjoy th 
companionship of people. I also delight in being out of 
doors, and in taking part with the rest of the world in 
all that life has to offer....Doctors hold out no hope 
for my recovery. Now how can one best meet a 
situation like this? There are wonderful compensations 
that have come to me. I understand people and the 
things that go to make up life in a way I once could 
not do, for I was too much a part of that tangle my- 
self. Now that I must step aside, I can see the picture 
from a different angle; and sometimes I am sure I am 
now passing the best years of my life...I also know 
what it is to retrace my steps, and start the upward 
climb. I feel that I have touched Reality. I believe 
that we can become so conscious of God that prayer 
becomes a real communion with the Father. In this 
union we can draw courage to meet life—or death. 


Fascismo and Birth Control 


AVING IN mind the rather violent. method of 
ND establishment, there are many who predict the 
eventual downfall of Fascismo. On the other hand, 
many of the enactments of the present Italian 
Government are not such as distinguish revolution- 
ary movements. They are rather of a constructive 
nature and based upon sane, conservative and 
Catholic principles. There is promise of definite 
consolidation for a Government which, for example, 
is careful to protect the family against the errors 
and practices of neo-Malthusianism. A Special 
Commission for this purpose has been inaugurated 
under the Minister of the Interior, Federzoni, who 
observed that though birth-control was an evil that 
did not yet constitute a serious problem for Italy, 
the Fascist regime wished to forestall the danger by 
defending every Italian family against a propaganda 
which is commercial, selfish, materialist, and con- 
trary to Catholic morality, while it is at the same 
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time deceptive in its claims. Fascismo is definitely 
opposed to this propaganda, he said, and determined 
to safeguard the family according to the laws of 
God. 


Ethical Culture 


ITH THE Ethical Culture Society making a stir 
(D over its fiftieth anniversary, some may be cur- 
ious to know what it is all about. This virile infant 
of fifty vears may be ranked among the belated sub- 
stitutes for Christianity in the reclamation of 
society. 

Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the New York branch, 
sets forth its outlook and purpose. The moral law 
is the sovereign, supreme end of life to which all 
other ends must be subordinated. Ethics is not 
derived from, but synonymous with, religion. And 
religion must be wholly divorced from doctrines 
which, however vital they may have been in the 
past, have ceased to be so im the present. The 
progress of religion is steadily to its identity with 
morals and thus, he would modestly assure us, the 
Ethical Movement, so expressive of this identity, 
represents something like the culmination of spiri- 
tual development in our time. 

Dr. Adler is very optimistic if he thinks such a 
system, founded on very familiar philosophical cant, 
will contribute appreciably to the quelling of human 
passions and the uplift of society. 


Mexico and the Soviets 


uDGE ALFRED E. TALuey, having charged the 

Mexican officials with deliberate falsification 
in explaining their expulsion of Archbishop Car- 
uana, concluded, “If the people of the United States 
could be made to understand that the present reli- 
gious persecution has as a background the Soviet 
idea of government in operation only across the 
American border, a more serious view might be 
entertained of this undoubted menace to American 
institutions.” 

The Judge is not alone in implicating the present 
Mexican Government with the Bolshevists. Such an 
alliance, once proven, will render credible any 
charge of sheer villainy exercised toward religion or 
toward other normally constituted governments like 
our own. That such an alliance is in actual opera- 
tion and not founded solely on gratuitous alarms is 
confirmed by the rather conservative New York 
Times which reveals that there has come into its 
possession what purports to be a summary of the 
secret deliberations of the Communist Comintern 
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held in Moscow early this year. This summary has 
been prepared by one of the foreign agents of the 
Third International who was replaced after attend- 
ing those meetings in his official capacity. We are 
informed that 


The statement made by this man, who for two 
years directed Communist propaganda in one of the 
international districts, covers the plans for making 
revolutions in various quarters of the globe. 

The capital point of the secret meetings was the 
examination of reports by the delegates from South 
America, Central America, the Antilles and Mexico. 
The summary indicates that the plan of the Com- 
munists of those countries, inspired and approved by 
Zinovieff, is evidently aimed at provoking revolution- 
ary troubles, and, wherever possible, establishing 
Soviet rule. But it is above else aimed at the United 
States, whom it is hoped to embroil in international 
conflicts as a result. 

Of all the countries, Mexico occupied the attention 
of the Comintern more than any other. It is here 
that are to be found the brightest vistas for the future 
and the source of possible difficulties for the United 
States. 


The strategy by which a Mexican base was 
established is described: 


In February, 1925, a Bolshevik professor, called 
Bolotine, wrote from Cuba to the Mexican Government 
asking for a concession for himself and a number of his 
pupils to organize a centre of aviculture and apiculture. 
He at once received an affirmative reply and Bolotine 
with thirty Communist comrades came and settled in 
the neighborhood of Tampico. His farm, which enjoys 
the open protection of President Calles, has become 
the centre of Communism in Mexico. 


Mother M. Alphonsus Lathrop 


‘OS: Miss her at every turn!” In this lament, 
wrung from the hearts of the spiritual daugh- 
ters of Mother Mary Alphonsus, we have an inti- 
mate revelation of her character and life-work. 

Only a truly valiant woman could have made the 
venture of caring for the sick and destitute as she 
did, trusting to the support of the charitable public. 
Only one with a rare combination of charity and 
prudence could inspire others with the cheerful 
sacrifice required to succor the victims of human- 
ity’s most distressing plague. \ 

With her passing we are reminded of her occa- 
sional appeals, so modestly based upon the repre- 
sentation that what she and her Sisters were pledged 
to was strictly the relief of the destitute and incur- 
able. The real significance of it all was left to the 
imagination of any who were at all susceptible of 
pity. There was no stressing of the heroism of the 
Sisters themselves with whom you were urged to 
cooperate. 


How fortunate the thousands who have been 
gladly welcomed to the two cheerful homes she 
founded, welcomed invariably to the limit of their 
accomodations! The cheerfulness of that welcome 
was surpassed only by the unfailing patience and 
skill by which their pain was alleviated, their spirits 
edified and their outlook on time and eternity 
happily adjusted. These are they who will arise 
and call her blessed. 


“Che Limitations of Communism 


HE LonDoN Morning Post presents the report 
© of four Conservative members of Parliament 
who recently spent a fortnight observing conditions 
in Soviet Russia and who obviously were inclined 
to record what was best in the system. 

They found “order evolved out of a state of affairs 
which but a few years ago could have been des- 
cribed only as a chaotic shambles.” To this state- 
ment, however, they added their reflections on the 
constitutional aspects of the stability attained. “It 
is not Communism as we understand it, but an 
autocracy, and the so-called dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is nothing more or less than an ex- 
tremely efficient dictatorship over the Proletariat.” 
The fair picture of evolved order is marred by the 
statement that “abominable methods of terrorism 
characterize the activities of the G. P. U., or secret 
police, while the justice meted out in the People’s 
Courts has hitherto been farcical.” 

All of which confirms us in the conclusion that 
the Soviet regime, having duly established itself by 
the violent processes of Communism, has failed to 
use its unprecedented opportunities in demonstra- 
ting that the theories of Communism afford a 
working basis for practical and durable govern- 
ment. 


China “Goday 


HERE ARE aS many Catholics in China as there 

are in England and Wales. Let those ponder 
this statement who think that effort and sacrifice 
for the conversion of the heathen are not worth 
while. 

If the statement causes surprise, this is due, of 
course, to the element of proportion. But there 
they are, over two million souls, professing and 
practising the true Faith with the hope of a blessed 
immortality. And they are more than an obscure 
and tiny nucleus in a great mass of heathenism. . So 
that labor and sacrifice directed to the conversion of 
the Chinese today are reinforced by these living 
examples of Christianity’s beneficent influence. 
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Reform: 


LL Is not well in the camp of 

Prohibition. After a cam- 

paign of eight years the enemy is not 

defeated, and the causes of failure are 
anything from the reluctance of the Pope to wear 
a Federal uniform, to the difficulty of getting the 
children of future generations to testify to the vile 
character of the foe. 

While there is unanimity in assigning the causes 
as real causes, there is great diversity in weighing 
their relative values. Some contend that the boot- 
legger is the chief cause, and, therefore, they cry 
out as Lloyd George did during the World War: 
“Give us more guns.” 

Others hold that the chief obstacle to advance is 
the sodden quality of the ground soaked by the 
leakage of industrial alcohol. 

Others again maintain that the nn issue 
is the unmilitary conduct of superior officers who 
fraternize with the adversary after sun-down, and 
bring on the campaign the odium of Ambassadorial 
Immmunity. 

And there be some who, in rank though uncon- 
scious treason, dare assert that the primary need is 
the enlightening of the civilian population behind 
the lines on the high moral issue that is being fought 
by, the warriors at the front. 

Such assertion, of course, must be put down as 
one of the incalculable perversities of war, and will 
take its place in history with the supreme audacity 
of President Wilson who merited the acclaim of 
his own countrymen and the derision of warring 
Europe by asking the Allies, at one period of the 
late war, to explain just what they were really 
fighting for. 

But whatever may be the causes, and however 
great or little may be their true value, it is almost 
ungracious to remind those in the camp of Prohi- 
bition that their present dissensions show forget- 
fulness of former professions. 

Indeed the doughty dough-boys of moral reform 
may be pardoned for their amnesia. In what war 
of moral uplift did men ever remember the things 
théy said and believed in the beginning of the con- 
flict? It is the way of such wars, as it was with 
the steam boat on the Mississippi, of which Lincoln 
related that it had not enough of energy to whistle 
and move at the same time. Soldiers of moral up- 


lift cannot be expected to fight and rémember at 
the same time. 
Let it be said, then, kindly, that only a short 
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while ago leaders of a drier and better 
world claimed that the war was over; 
the fight was finished; victory was theirs; Prohibi- 
tion had become the law of the land. Their oblivious 
propensities may be forgiven, but their dissensions 
cannot be ignored; for these are born of a discre- 
pancy between prophecy and fulfillment, and lay 
open again the question of Prohibition. 

But they do more. They reveal a sad weakness 
in thinking. They speak the doctrine that man can 
be marooned on a moral island without any regard 
for the mainland of human nature. “If men drink, 
write a statute against it and they will stop.” “But 
what if they don’t?” “Point out to them that 
drink is an evil pure and simple,—the cause of 
most human misery.” “Why not do that before?” 
“We did, but they would not believe it.” “How 
will they believe it now?” “It does not matter. 
Call the police.” Thus do men reason who would 
improve the Decalogue, and invest the Judge’s 
bench with the sanction of Sinai. 

Absurdity begets absurdity. The first place in 
morals among the nations of the world is claimed 
for America because Prohibition is the law of the 
land. Do those who make the claim forget that we 
lead in murder? that we have first place in divorce? 
that we have an evil eminence in the number of 
people killed by motor traffic? Do they know that 
today home-life, stripped of the virtues that give it 
real life and beauty, stands in the social landscape 
as a withered and decaying tree without bark or 
branches? Do they realize that we have sixty mil- 
lions of people who have no church or religious 
affiliations of any kind? If we have moral pre- 
eminence, it undoubtedly stands out from a strange 
background. Not until it is proved that water can 
rise above its level, can our country be accorded 
the blue ribbon for righteousness. 


HE Evit of our day is the disease of wrong 
© emphasis; and the dissensions in the camp of 
Prohibition are a melancholy reminder of the 
affliction. Our friends suffer from inverted thinking. 

They are placing the State before the family, 
and asking parents to abdicate in favor of a govern- 
ment bureau. They are building beautiful houses 
and forgetting the meaning of home; they are re- 
garding their churches mostly as monuments of a 
dead moralizy, and erecting’ publicity buildings to 
be the beacon lights: of a better life. They are 


curing lawlessness by passing more laws; they cry 
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to legislatures to save them from their sins, and 
look upon God as a beautiful idea that has little 
bearing upon human conduct. Congress is the 
Throne of Grace, and every Congressman a Dis- 
pensing Angel. 

The times are strange. The stars are not moving 


in their courses. We knew it all along, but the 
bickering of the drys gives our apprehensions new 
poignancy. Alas! we are driven back more forcibly 
to our old conclusions by the confused theology 
that puts the policeman in the pulpit, and the 
parson on the patrol. 





Full Appreciation: 


Y CURTAIN rises on a ruom 

in an apartment hotel. It 

is a stereotyped chamber, lacking in 

individuality: mission furniture with lines 
too straight and square for beauty, the inevitable 
davenport of neutral over-stuffed tapestry, sec- 
tional bookcases with books in sets, very new and 
unused-looking, and pictures and rugs (obviously 
not supplied by the management) scattered about 
with a lavish but a tasteless hand. 

At the left center is a fireplace with gas-logs 
burning. The atmosphere of the room is poisoned 
by them, but the blue tongues of flame are turned 
on full. On the right of the room is a table set with 
a Cluny lace and linen cloth, ornate cutglass tum- 
blers, and plated silver dishes piled with sandwiches 
and little cakes. There is a bucket of ice on the 
floor beside the table and the necks of several 
bottles stick out of it. 

A card table has been drawn up before the daven- 
port, and four persons are playing there, two men 
and two women. Mrs. Bob Welch is on the daven- 
port. She is a little, athletic-looking woman with a 
splendid skin and laughing face, and she is dressed 
rather simply. Her husband is her partner, an 
alert, ruddy-cheeked boyish partner, obviously not 
enjoying the game as much as he would wish. 

Mrs. Overacker, hostess, is handsome, richly- 
gowned, and has smoldering eyes and a discontented 
mouth. She looks, somehow, like the room: not 
entirely genuine or in good taste. Jim Overacker, 
her husband, is a heavy business man with slightly 
rounded shoulders and prematurely gray hair. 

“Shall we stop now and eat?” asks Mrs. 
Overacker. “The ice will melt and the sandwiches 
get stale. That is the worst of living in a hotel! 
One does not have the service one can get in one’s 
own house! Everything’s done ahead of time, or 
else hours after you have asked to have it done! 
That is why I hate this place. In my mother’s 


“Dhen “wo Hearts Gease 
Go Beat As One 


By Jerome Harte Bosman house, one or more of the servants 


had always to remain up if we had 
even a single guest in, and my refreshments were 
served as they should be served,—on the instant I 
had ordered them! That is the way I was accus- 
tomed to live,” she ends, bitterly. 

“Let us finish out the ruvber,”’ suggests Mrs. 
Bob. “It is your deal, Martha.” 

Mrs. Overacker deais. “But Mr. Overacker re- 
fuses to see that I am unhappy here or that I can 
never become accustomed to pigging it in two tiny 
hotel rooms. I am glad, indeed, that my mother 
has not lived to see me like this,—and bringing up 
my child in our one bedroom as a nursery! My 
mother’s family was small, but the day and the 
night nurseries—” 

“What do you bid?” Overacker has interrupted, 
sharply. 

“Is your husband as rude to you as Mr. 
Overacker is to me?” demands Mrs. Overacker, 
bending toward the woman on the couch. 

“When I talk too much,” returns Mrs. Welch, 
drily. “Do you pass, Martha?” 

But Mrs. Overacker does not look at her cards. 
“T am waiting for an apology!” she glares at her 
husband. 

“Very well,” sighs Overacker, “I apologize. Do 
you bid?” 

“No!” 

“What do you bid, Bob?” 

“Oh, I bid three hearts before Martha’s mother 
started those nurseries!” Welch has been unable 
to suppress his inclination for frivolous retort. Mrs. 
Overacker does not take it kindly, and the game 
proceeds in silence. Welch goes down four in his 
bid of three hearts. 

“You'll give them another rubber, old dear!” 
cries his wife. “We can’t make up that two 
hundred on the next hand, I know we can’t!” 

“Oh, well, they didn’t double,” says Welch. 




















“We won’t finish the 
We can just leave 
‘The sand- 


Mrs. Overacker rises. 
rubber before eating! Come. 
the cards there and come back to it. 
wiches will be stale and the ice melted.” 


HE FOUR sit down around the refreshment table. 
Mr. Overacker fills the tumblers with a red 
wine from one of the iced bottles. 

“Tt’s very poor stuff,” says Mrs. Overacker. “Mr. 
Overacker refused to lay in a supply before Pro- 
hibition, and now we are reduced to this disgusting 
stuff the bootleggers sell. I noticed that you 
had very good wine the last time we dined with 
you.” 

“Oh, we always seem to hit good stuff,” says 
Welch. “Bootlegger, too, I assure you. But Mary’s 
going to make her own after this, she tells me. 
Says that won’t be breaking the law!” Welch 
chuckles. 

“Tf Mr. Overacker would consent to buy me the 
sort of home to which I have always been accus- 
tomed, the cook would make our wine, too! But 
he refuses to see—” 

There is a sudden crash between the windows and 
the fireplace. A framed photograph has been over- 
turned and a whistling sound whirls across the 
room. All four are startled. 

Overacker gets up. “Who left that window 
open?” he demands. He goes over and closes a 
swinging section of one of the windows. “Great 
Scot! what a sudden blow! It’s raining like the 
dickens and the wind is a hurricane! I never saw a 
storm come up so suddenly!” 

A vivid flash of lightning shoots across the win- 
dow, followed by deafening thunder. All the lights 
in the room go out. Only the blue flames from the 
gas-logs light the room. 

“Good heavens!” cries Mrs. Overacker, peevishly. 
“And the hotel management is so dilatory about 
repairing things! If anything has happened to the 
circuit, goodness only knows when it will be fixed 
and lights given us, again! Call up the clerk, Mr. 
Overacker, and tell him we must have the lights 
back at once!” 

Mr. Overacker takes two silver candlesticks from 
the mantle above the gas-logs, lights them and 
brings them to the refreshment table. He goes to 
a mission desk against the wall and lights two more 
candles there. ‘We shall be all right,” he says, 
shortly. 

“Did you hear me ask you to call up the clerk?” 
asks Mrs. Overacker, ominously. 

“The clerk can do nothing,” returns Mr. 
Overacker. “The hotel is full of guests who need 


light and he’ll give it to us as soon as he can!” 
“This is cozey!” 


cries Mrs. Welch. “I adore 
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-“You ought to take a long rest. 


candlelight. 
look in this light, Martha! And the whole room 
seems mellowed so,—it’s the first time this evening 
that I could see any need on earth of having those 
beastly gas-logs going!” 

Mrs. Overacker rises. “Candlelight is only fit 
for wakes and funerals! You Irish may have it, 
if you will, but I’m going to telephone that clerk 
myself! Will you excuse me?”. She goes into 
the bedroom behind the sittingroom. 

Overacker returns to the refreshment table and 
slumps down into a chair beside the Welches. Mrs. 
Welch reaches over, impulsively, and pats his hand. 
“There’s one thing I like about Martha!” she 
cries. ‘“She’s such awfully good form! ‘You Irish’!” 

“Don’t!” whispers Overacker, brokenly. 

“Been working too hard lately, Jack?” asks Bob. 
Need a change, 
probably. Why don’t you go to Florida?” 

“On what?” returns Overacker, hoarsely. 

Mrs. Welch pats his hand, again. “You ought 
to manage it, old man!” she says. “Life’s so short, 
anyway! And you haven’t much!” 

She breaks off and draws back. Mrs. Overacker 
comes trailing back into the room. She slips into 
her chair. “Is your husband as attentive to your 
wants and wishes as Mr. Overacker is to mine?” 
she questions. 

“T’m not as exacting as you!” retorts Mrs. Welch, 
rather tartly. { 

Welch is disturbed by his wife’s sharpness. He 
laughs, nervously. “Oh, we men need training! 
Not a bit of doubt about it! We're a bad lot at 
heart. But Mary has me so cowed that I wait upon 
her hand and foot and eat out of her palm! She 
has only to say ‘Good doggie! lie down and die!’ 
and I’m a dead one! Ha, ha!” But Mrs. Overacker 
does not smile. 


How pretty your glasses and silver 


VERACKER toys with his wineglass. “You two 
O always seem such good pals,” he begins, slowly. 
“T’ve watched you ever since you were married,—as 
long ago as I was married. No bickering, no dis- 
content.” 

“All Mary’s fault!” cries boisterous Bob. 
has me tied to her apron strings! 
without her!” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk just like that, Bob 
People might think I won’t let you go anywhere 
without me,— and heaven knows I wish you’d go 
out with men once in a while! But you won’t, and 
so I have to play tennis and golf with you, and 
ride (when we can afford a nag), and walk you 
off your feet, so you won’t get fat! I’d like to lie 
down on my job once in a while, instead of being 
joshed all the time about it!” 
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OS. is tracing a pattern on the cloth. 
“Before our marriage,” he muses, “Mrs. Over- 
acker was indefatigable. She played golf with me 
twice a week and she was a champion walker.” 

“And she hasn’t touched a brassie or a low-heeled 
shoe since!” laughs Mrs. Welch. “I know Martha!” 

“T had to work to get you, Mr. Overacker! Why 
should I exert myself further?” 

Her husband tries a lighter tone, in which the 
bitterness shows, however. “You deceived me!” 
he says. 

Mrs. Overacker flames into anger. “What about 
the deception practised on me?” she chokes. “Dur- 
ing our engagement you took me out every evening, 
—carriages, flowers, dinners, theatres, suppers, 
handsome presents. Do you ever take me out, 
now? To one of your friends’ houses perhaps,— 
to play bridge! You never spend a cent on my 
pleasures, never buy me a flower or a jewel! I am 
ashamed of the hole I live in! ashamed of the rags 
I wear!” 


“Martha!” protests Mrs. Welch, indignantly. 
“You are one of the best dressed women I know! 
You pay perfectly outrageous prices for your 
clothes! And this is a ripping apartment! How 
could you expect more,—how can either of us 
expect more on what our husbands make?” 

“Of course,”’ adds Welch, “‘we can’t do the things 
for you after marriage that we did before! We have 
to support you and that takes up all our income! 
The Christmas before we were married I paid 
twenty-five dollars for some flowers for Mary. Gee! 
I couldn’t pay twenty-five cents for any this Christ- 
mas! I had her dentist’s bill to pay, instead!” 


1 “And a beast of a bill it was, too!” sighs Mrs. 
Welch. “That’s a necessity, of course, but most 
of the modern woman’s expenses are just luxuries. 
I wouldn’t want to be a man and earn enough to 
pay for all the powder, rouge, manicuring, hair- 
dressing, and whatnot we have to have! And our 
clothes!—no one of us will wear anything but 
gossamer silk, nowadays! And how long does one 
pair of silk stockings last, I ask you? Two or three 
wearings! And the one pair has cost more than 
our grandmothers spent in a whole year for the 
decent well-wearing hosiery they bought! I tell 
you, Martha, a woman and a wife today cost a lot 
more than they’re worth to any man!” 

‘Hear, hear!” chortles Bob. 

“Haven’t you forgotten some of the man’s own 
personal expenses?” sneers Mrs. Overacker. “His 
cigars, his drinks, his golf club, his—er—business 
engagements?” 

“J haven’t forgotten one thing,” declares Mrs. 
Welch. 


“We have with us tonight,” says Mr. Overacker, 
“a woman who believes that a man has some 
rights! You are a novelty, Mary!” 

Suddenly, the electric lights come on, and the 
room is over-bright. Mrs. Welch blinks her eyes. 
“T did like the candles best!” 

“The lights! Thank the Lord!” cried Overacker. 
He extinguishes the candles and puts the silver 
pair back over the fireplace. He turns off the 
gas-logs. “Let us get back to our game,” he says. 

“Let me help you clear up the table!” cries Mrs. 
Bob, beginning to pile the plates together. 

Mrs. Overacker stays her. “No, indeed! I won’t 
let you touch the table! The hotel maid comes in 
in the morning and she can clear the table and 
wash the dishes for me. It’s a piggish way to live, 
but what would you? Mr. Overacker will not 
provide a decent home for me, and so I must put 
up with the remains of a meal in the room where 
I live and entertain and—practically sleep!” 

Welch has been peering out of the window. “I 
think the rain has let up, Mary. We'd better not 
play any more bridge, for the sky looks threatening. 
Let’s get started home, or we might have to stay 
all night!” 

“Oh, well, if you must go!” sighs Mrs. Overacker. 
“Tl call a taxi.” 

“Taxi nothing!” cries out Mr. Welch. “We'll 
make a dash for it to the subway! You talk of 
taxis as though we were made of money!” 

“My father never permitted my mother to go 
upon the street at night except in her own carriage,” 
says Mrs. Overacker. “But of course, with the 
kind of men we married—I’ll bring your wraps, 
Mary. Little Martha sleeps lightly and you might 
wake her. May you never know what it is to bring 
up a child without a proper nursery and a nurse!” 
She disappears into the other room. 

Mrs. Welch clenches her hands. “Jack!” she 
cries to Overacker. “I can’t stand Martha! I 
could slap her! Why don’t you leave her?” 

“Leave her?” repeats Overacker, dully. “Catho- 
lics leave those whom they marry?” 


Rs. OVERACKER returns with the wraps. “I 

suppose,” she says, putting Mrs. Welch’s cloak 
about her, “that when you ask us to your house 
again, Mr. Overacker will say: ‘Taxi to go to 
Welches? Certainly not! Mary rides in the sub- 
way!’ And I shall retort—” 

“That your mother did not ride in the subway,” 
finishes the other woman, drily. “Oh! you make 
me so tired, Martha! You have no sense of humor! 
Every time I come here I say to myself and to 
Bob: ‘I'll never go to that place again! Somebody 
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ought to murder that woman!’ That’s what I say.” 

“For heavens’ sake, Mary!” cries her husband, 
aghast. 

“But I come again, for Jack’s sake. He was such 
a fool as to marry you, and now he’s such a fool 
to stand for your constant discontent and nag- 
ging! I don’t see why he doesn’t divorce you!” 

Mrs. Overacker sneers. “I suppose,” she says,” 
you think you are talking like a lady!” 

“Not at all!” cries Mary. “I’m a human being 
and not a jelly fish or a beast of a hypocrite! I’m 
just telling you what everybody says when your 
name is mentioned! They say: ‘Why on earth 
doesn’t she act like a sport and leave poor old 
Overacker? She doesn’t care a darn for him!’ ” 

“For God’s sake, Mary, come along!” expostu- 
lates her husband. 

“Tell everybody,” cries Mrs. Overacker, raising 
her voice, “that I will never leave Mr. Overacker! 
The courts might share my darling child with him, 
—to be taught his Papist notions, I suppose! Not 
over my dead body!” 

“God pity her and Jack!” gasps Mrs. Welch, as 
Bob hurries her from the room. 

Hours afterward, when Mrs. Overacker has spent 
her fit of rage and when his little daughter, awak- 
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ened to hysteria by her mother’s shrieks, has at 
last fallen into sobbing slumber, Overacker still sits 
numb before the dead gas-logs, staring at their 
smoke-streaked surfaces. He reviews his past, and 
his spirit writhes. 

If he had been the money-making man his wife 
had fooled herself into believing he would become, 
perhaps she might have become a less antagonistic 
companion. Or, with the tie of a binding Faith, 
she might have faced poverty with him more will- ' 
ingly. Who could tell? He had ignored the teach- 
ings of his Church, the warnings of a thousand 
priests, and had married Martha. The one Faith 
was not hers to help him. 

If she had been just and honorable, she would 
have kept the vow made for his child at their mar- 
riage. But Martha knew no honor. His child’s 
soul was not to be given into the keeping of her 
father’s Faith—if Martha could help it. 

What then? Divorce? But divorce could not 
undo the wrong he had done to his child. 

Overacker gets up and goes to the casement win- 
dow, where he stands looking up at smoke-like 
angry storm clouds hurrying through the sky. 
“There is no way,” he whispers; “no way out. It 
is my bed. I must lie in it!” 


“Che Mystic Meditates 


(Evening) 


By J. Corson MILLER 


Dear Lord, my heart is evening-sad and gray— 
As gray as when in Eden twilight fell, 
And sin was on the fields; no more my garden 


Is gold, and in my heart no more the red rose- 
blossoms dwell. 


My heart was once a house of silver lights— 
Dear Lord, the morning-sun that was Thy Face 
Has faded, and Thy angels’ songs are silent— 


The wind of death is winging through each sorrow- 
clouded place. 


Is there no hand to roll away the stone? 
My heart, dear Lord, is crying for Thine aid; 
Thy smile, I know, can sweep my house of shadows, 


Where Sin with sinister feet too long, too long has 
strayed..... 


Dear Lord of Calvary, let love-lit wounds 
Drip grace from Feet and Side—Thy Blood divine 
Shall be a rain of joy; and then will Heaven 


Light up my heart, and on my darkened house the 
sun will shine. 
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HE POPULATION of Jerusalem By PLactp WarEING, C. P. caused among the people (“all the 


in the time of Christ was 

about one hundred thousand, but the 

records of the Roman officials, then in 
full civil control of Judea and Samaria, show that 
at the festival of the Pasch about two million 
strangers were accustomed to visit the city. They 
came from all parts of the known world, speaking 
all tongues. Some were children of Abraham; the 
others were Gentile converts to the monotheism of 
Moses. All turned to Jerusalem as the holy city of 
God, to the ceremonial of its temple as the one 
liturgical worship of the true God, and to the Pasch, 
as the memory of the days when His omnipotence 
was stretched out, and 
His predilection mani- 
fested for Israel. 

At the Pasch, which 
was to witness the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, the 
concourse was probably 
above the average, for 
the air was full of ex- 
pectancy of the Messias 
and many would come 
from neighboring pro- 
vinces to see Jesus of 
Nazareth, Who clearly 
claimed to be, and by 
many miracles was ac- 
tually proving Himself 
to be, the Messias. 

As Jerusalem was a 
city of hills and was girt 
by fortified walls and 
towers, a vast concourse 
became necessarily a 
crowded one: hence the 
Roman garrison at the 
fortress Antonia—which 
touched the northern 
precincts of the Temple 
—was usually strength- 
ened at the festival, and 
was always on the alert 
to suppress any violent 
disturbance. 

For a year the priests 
and scribes and doctors of the law had been seeking 
to compass the death of Christ, when the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, with the excitement it 
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world going after Him’) impelled 
them to the direct attempt. Nevertheless our Lord, 
some days before the Pasch, had come up from the 
desert of Ephraim beyond the Jordan to Bethany, 
two miles on the east of the city. 


N THE Sunday was the striking welcome given 

Him by the populace. On Monday and Tuesday 
He again came to Jerusalem and preached in the 
portico, or exterior corridor, of the temple. On 
Wednesday, as His enemies were deliberating, fear- 
ing to proceed against Him, “lest there should be 
a tumult among the people,” Judas came to them 
with his offer of betrayal, and they determined to 
strike at once. The 
next day, Thursday, be- 
ing the 14th day of the 
moon, or month, Nisan 
(the month nearest the 
spring equinox) was the 
first day of the Azymes, 
or unleavened bread, on 
the evening of which 
the great festival would 
commence. 

On the morning ac- 
cording to the narrative 
of the Talmud, a priest 
at each of the four 
hundred and more syn- 
agogues of Jerusalem 
proclaimed to the crowd 
summoned by the trum- 
pet-call of a levite, that 
Jesus of Nazareth, 
seducer and false pro- 
phet, was “separated 
from the people in life 
and in death.” This 
was recognized outlawry 
and placed His life at 
any man’s mercy. In 
alarm His Apostles 
asked Him that same 
morning at Bethany 
where He would eat the 
Pasch with them in the 
evening. In reply, ignor- 
ing Judas, whose duty it really was to provide for 
the feast, He sent Peter and John into the city. 
As they entered, they would meet a man carrying 
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a jar of water (the gate was near the pool of Siloé) ; 
they were to follow him to his master’s house and 
tell him to prepare his guest chamber for Jesus of 
Nazareth and his friends. Who the master of the 
house was we do not know. A pilgrim of the sixth 
century, named Theo- 
dosius, states that the 
house was the property 
of Mary, mother of St. 
Mark the Evangelist. 
In any case it belonged 
to a friend and disciple 
of our Lord. 

Hallowed by _ the 
deeds and words and 
Divine Gift which have 
made this night for ever 
memorable; as the first 
reliquary of the crown 
of thorns, and nails and 
spear; by the appear- 
ance of our Lord to the 
ten Apostles on the 
evening of the Resur- 
rection, and, again, a 
week after, to the 
eleven; by the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on 
the morning of Pente- 
cost, and by the dwel- 
ling there and death of 
our Blessed Lady, it was 
so marked by loving 
veneration that its site 
has remained, through 
all the ages, a matter of 
certainty, and even its 
dimensions have been 
handed down by those 
who saw in the early centuries the church raised 
upon its ruin. 

It was situated on the southern slope of Mount 
Sion, a little below the palace of the high priest, 
and near the city wall. Its dimensions were fifty 
feet by thirty; its direction east and west. It had 
a ground floor divided into apartments for the con- 
venience of the family, and an upper story un- 
divided and forming one large room for the enter- 
tainment of guests. This was reached by stone 
steps outside the southern wall. 


T 1s, then, nightfall. There is a spacious oblong 
room with white walls, a single door and some 
apertures for light and air covered with treilis- 
work. At the east end there is a large table 
slightly raised above the floor. Round about the 
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table on three sides are cushions on which the 
guests recline, leaning on the left elbow with their 
right hand free to reach the food. On the table 
are all things required for the Paschal supper; the 
lamb, baked, with bones unbroken, and stretched 
out with the fore-feet 
extended on two bran- 
ches of pomegranate; 
the thin cakes of un- 
leavened bread, the bit- 
ter herbs, cresses and 
parsley; a _ dish of 
apples, figs and citrons 
cooked in vinegar; a 
cup and vessels of wine 
and water; also, near 
the table, water and 
towels to purify the 
hands at the commence- 
ment of the repast. 

Our Lord is in the 
centre; on His right is 
John the Beloved, so 
that by slightly turning 
his head he can rest it 
on the shoulder or bosom 
of his Master. Near 
John is Peter—so near 
that they can speak to 
each other, unheard by 
the others. 

The cup of wine and 
water blessed by our 
Lord is passed around, 
and all purify their 
hands. Then, to their 
j3,aStonishment, and over- 


' of Peter, our Lord rises, 
and, putting aside His mantle and girding Himself 
with a towel over His white tunic, washes their 
feet—an office that, according to Oriental civility, 
would have been already performed by the servants 
of the house: but here it was the lesson of the 
royal road of humility. 

The first part of the Hallel, that is, the psalms 
of praise and gladness, is sung. As the ceremonial 
supper, made long and elaborate after the Babylon- 
ian captivity, continues, it is intersersed with a long 
discourse, Christ has so many things of the King- 
dom of Heaven to say at leaving them. With what 
sadness of heart, and yet with what serene count- 
enance and grace of mien He holds their hearts as 
never before! 

It is near the end of the meal, and now the old 
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must give way to the new, and the shadow yield 
to the substance. While they are still eating, our 
Lord takes one of the Azymene loaves and, raising 
His eyes to heaven and giving thanks to His Father, 
He blesses it and breaks it on a dish. He utters 
the consecrating words, distributes the Divine Gift, 
and confers the sacerdotal powers. When they also 
do this in memory of Him, in order that the memory 
may be complete, He takes in His hands the cup 
of wine and water, at the moment of its third pass- 
ing round, called the “cup of benediction,” and 
again Omnipotence and Love work the same my- 
steries as with the bread, and give the same com- 
mand. 


HEN Hr speaks of a traitor at the table, and in 

the ensuing conversation Peter begs John to ask 
who it is, and John asks Jesus, Who gives him a 
sign by which he knows. A few moments later 
Judas hurriedly rises and abruptly leaves the room. 
When he is gone our Lord commences a loving and 
familiar discourse with the faithful eleven. He is 
about to leave them; they are neither to fear nor 
be troubled; Peter is forewarned of his fall, and 
prayed for that his faith should never fail; Christ’s 
kingdom is at hand in which the greatest shall be 
least, and the least greatest, and for them thrones 
where, seated with Him, they will judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

How slow they are to catch His meaning! 
Thomas says that they do not know where He is 
going, and how can they know the way! After 
a while Philip asks Him to show them the Father, 
seemingly expecting that some brightness of divine 
majesty shall fill the room. His own cousin, Jude, 
asks why He will show Himself to them and not 
to the whole world! How patiently He Answers, 
lifting the thoughts of which these questions were 
born into a higher world. His last words promise 
them the Comforter, and leave them His peace. 

He warns them, “The prince of this world cometh. 
Arise let us go.” They show Him the two swords 
they had brought with them in case any violence 
were offered Him, and which He gently puts aside. 
Then, having sung the second half of the Hallel, 
they prepare to leave the room. 

Our Lord knew that Judas was even then mak- 
ing preparations with the authorities of the temple 
for His arrest. Some think that the traitor had 
hopes when he abruptly left the Cenacle to accom- 
plish it there. But all things were in our Lord’s 


power; it should be when and where He' listed. 
He had come into Jerusalem, and had celebrated 
the Pasch in a house close to the palace of Caiphas, 
thus changing the rite of the Old Law into the 


more gracious mysteries of the New, almost under 
the eyes of the priests. 

As He descended the stone steps from the upper 
room we may well think that He stopped and 
gazed for a moment or more at the palace of the 
high priest close by on the rising hill of Sion, and 
now clearly outlined in the bright light of the full 
moon. How silent the deep night! How quiet the 
city, once of God, now fallen from Him, over- 
crowded and intense with passion, yet for the while 
at rest, like some beast slumbering but which at 
any moment might awake! Then He turned to 
go. Avoiding the direct road to Gethsemani, which 
lay through a crowded part of the town, He passed 
through a southern gate into the deep and narrow 
gorge of Kedron and took the road northward, 
having the city wall on His left and the brook and 
hill of Olives on His right. There He and His 
little company would soon be lost in shadows, 
darker by contrast with the brightness on city and 
hill and tree, but to Him darker still as the prelude 
to agony and death. 


cAn Old Loor Man Go An 
Old Rich Man 


By P. J. O'Connor Durry 


Faith, then, good man, you’ll never find me 
Frettin’ myself—for a common thing 

Like six foot o’ brown earth, an’ my name to be 
On an old gray stone where the mosses cling! 


For what, now, when all is said an’ done, 
An’ your crutches put away at the end, 
Is your gear an’ your glory but cobwebs spun 
Out o’ the heart an’ the strifes that rend? 


I’m poor (I say it without a sigh). 
Yourself: to be sure, you’re very rich; 
But a wisp o’ years, an’ when men go by 
Who will tell which of our graves is which? 


The same dark hush around us will fall— 
O little ’twill care for your coat or your kind, 
Your sleek fat cattle, your grandeur an’ all 
That gives you the better o’ me, d’ you mind? 


There’s more in my world nor acres an’ gold, 
Your wines an’ purples, seven times seven. 
I wouldn’t preach; but ’twas preached of old: 
Tis hard for a rich man to enter heaven. 


























Gategorica 


THE MarriAGE “Bonpb” 


It still continues, to the utter disgrace of our 
American civilization. From “New Letters to a 
Lady in the Country,” explaining the progressive 
dissolubility of modern marriage: 


DEAR CAROLINE: 


Shall I tell you about seeing the Crown Prince of 
Sweden and the Cardinals? No: we have more im- 
portant persons to discuss. .... 

Sally, as I have already told you, is a realist. We 
meet and undertake partnership on realistic grounds. I 
asked her to marry me because I liked the way she 
walked, having seen her feet only, crossing the stage, 
under a suspended curtain at an amateur theatrical 
performance last December. The crispness and preci- 
sion of her step persuaded me that she would be exactly 
the person to put order into my desultory life and to 
invest the $1,200 of my uncle’s legacy. 

Why she agreed to do it I do not know. She has 
little sentiment. She says she likes me. The only time 
she has ever exhibited any deep feeling was when I 
asked her if she would promise to like me always. Tears 
came into her eyes. She said she could not promise, 
that she did not know; it would all depend upon how 
long I had anything which she wanted, just as my 
liking her would depend upon how long she had 
anything I wanted. But I feel sure of myself because 
I know that Sally is a girl who will always, always keep 
her heels in order. I want that always. And it’s sucha 
satisfaction to be sure of something!.... Pau 


Tuer LITTLE GAME 


The adjustment manager of a department store 
comments in The New York Times on a subtle form 
of dishonesty involved in the exchange of goods. 
Women are the more common culprits, he declares, 
and adds, “Refuse to let a woman of this type get 
away with her little game and she will cheerfully 
recommend your being boiled in oil.” We record 
one of his cases: 


A young woman came in with a dress that she 
admitted had been worn several times and asked to 
be allowed to return it, on the ground that her hus- 
band did not like it. In reply to my question she said 
that her husband had seen the dress on her two or 
three times before he expressed his dislike. She appar- 
ently covered this point by saying that her husband 
had not said anything about it sooner because he did 
not want to hurt her feelings, and had expressed his real 
views only on being questioned. 

Something about the way she spoke of her hus- 
band made me suspect that she was not married, but I 
had no definite reason for questioning it. We argued 


back and forth quite a while about my allowing the 
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cAs Set Forth in 
News and Opinions 


Epitep By N. M. Law 


return. I doing my best to serve the best interests of 
the store without antagonizing her. 

While we were talking she took off her gloves and 
I saw that she was not wearing a wedding ring. This 
seemed to confirm my suspicions and I cast about in 
my mind for a tactful way oi letting her know I had 
noted its absence. Finally I took a chance and told 
her that she must have drawn off her wedding ring 
when she took off her gloves, making it appear that I 
told her because I did not want her to lose it. It was 
a long shot, but it registered. 

“How could I lose what I never had?” she asked 
crossly. Then, realizing that she had betrayed herself, 
she arose in confusion and left the office in a rush. She 
did not even stop for the dress, which was sent to her 
at the address given on the form made out by the 
desk clerk. The store may have lost a customer as a 
result, but as it was a cash sale, she was doubtless not 
one of our regular patrons. There are certain types 
of customers a store can afford to lose, and there was 
no question of this young woman’s desire to ‘gyp’ us. 


JARGON AND HEALING 


We imagine that the department for suppressing 
information hurtful to Christian Science by means 
of intimidating publishers and booksellers is at 
present working overtime. From a Herald-Tribune 
(New York) review of a new work, written con- 
jointly by a philosopher, a lawyer and a doctor, and 
entitled “The Faith, the Falsity and the Failure of 
Christian Science” we quote: 


The combination of sonorous jargon with magic 
healing has always been a good business, among all 
races of men; in the Sudan, in Mesopotamia and in 
Boston. Mrs. Eddy was fortunate in having ready- 
made to her hand a really superb linguistic instrument 
for incantations, which had the glitter of “intellect- 
ualism” without any of the disadvantage of definite 
meaning. Astutely, she turned to her use the popular 
interest of her day by calling this combination 
“science.” If she had formed her system a generation 
later, she would have called it “psychology,” as the 
Freudians have named their combination of mystic 
philosophy and medicine. 

Professor Riley apparently has no wish to flatter 
Mrs. Eddy, but his account can hardly fail to excite 
admiration for the audacious woman, who, out of a 
mass of philosophic junk, constructed a system of 
theological healing in which she took the place of the 
ancient female divinity. Peabody, the lawyer, in his 
account of the business administration of the “Mother 
Church” and its ramifications, still more arouses our 
admiration for the shrewdness and unscrupulousness 
with which Mrs. Eddy made her organization pay, in 
good material dollars, and millions of them. Peabody 
shows that in her later years she had the aid of an 
efficient and unscrupulous band of male assistants, but 
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she was ‘the master mind, the financial genius, keeping 
the profitable membership of the growing church ab- 
jectly under her control by the sheer audacity of her 
claims and her demands. For the sixteen years since 
her death this organization has continued to run, still 
dominated by the force of her personality. 


A TruE GENTLEMAN 


To the numerous classic efforts at defining a 
gentleman is added the following which, John O’ 
London’s Weekly tells us, was found in an old 
manor house in Gloucestershire, written and framed, 
and hung over the mantlepiece of a tapestried 
sitting-room: 


“The true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s 
master, and his own man, virtue is his business, study 
his recreation, contentment his rest, and happiness his 
reward. God is his Father, Jesus Christ his Saviour, 
the saints his brethren, and all that need him his friend. 
Devotion is his chaplain, chastity his chamberlain, 
sobriety his butler, temperance his cook, hospitality his 
house-keeper, Providence his steward, charity his trea- 
sure, piety his mistress of the house, and discretion his 
porter to let in or out, as most fit. Thus is his whole 
family made up of virtue, and he is the true master 
of the house. He is necessitated to be in the world on 
his way to heaven; but he walks through it as fast as 
he can, and all his business by the way is to make him- 
self and others happy. Take him in two words—a 
man and a Christian.” 


CuLLED From G. K. 


Here are a few of Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s 
latest aphorisms: 


[Of a certain suburb) For miles around there was 
no public house and no public opinion. 

You can’t have the family farm without the family. 

The modern world is materialistic, but it isn’t solid; 
materialism isn’t like stone, it’s like mud. 

We hear a great deal of talk about Bolshevism, how 
bad and how dangerous a thing it is, and how rapidly 
it is growing. But the real trouble with Bolshevism is 
that it is decaying, and decaying with a nasty smell; 
and the real danger of it is that it is based on something 
which isn’t there. 


THE CONTRAST 


Admirably contrasting the throngs at the Euch- 
aristic Congress and the splendor of the scene with 
the historic occasion when “the first known Euro- 
pean, a French priest, visited that city’s site,” The 
New York Times quotes from Father Marquette’s 
diary: 

Had all this voyage caused but the salvation of a 
single soul, I should deem all my fatigue well repaid, 
and this I have reason to think, for when I was return- 
ing I passed by the Indians of Peoria, where I was three 
days announcing the faith, in all their cabins, after 
which, as we were embarking, they brought to me on 


the water’s edge a dying child, which I baptized a 
little before it expired, by an admirable Providence, 
for the salvation of an innocent soul. 


Similarly from Parkman concerning the site of a 
previous Congress at Montreal: 


The afternoon waned; the sun sank behind the 
Western forest and twilight came on. Fireflies were 
twinkling over the darkened meadow. They caught 
them, tied them with threads into shining testoons and 
hung them before the altar where the Host remained 
exposed. 


Won’t VERsus WILL 


H. J. H. contributes this bit of psychology to 
The Fortnightly Review: 


“Would” and ‘“won’t” and “can” and “can’t” remind 
me of an amusing quip I heard the other day. A 
toper was undergoing the traditional admonitory treat- 
ment. He was duly exhorted to strengthen his will- 
power. “My will is strong enough,” he replied, “but 
my won’t is terribly weak.” 


“THE Foot Hatu Sai In His Heart” 


This echo from a recent big noise is worth recap- 
turing from The New York Sun: 


A generation ago every American hamlet had a village 
atheist as well as a village idiot. Until the news came 
that Mr. Sinclair Lewis had “defied the Deity” in a 
Kansas City church, we had believed that the roaring 
atheist of yore had become rarer than the idiot or in 
many cases shared a single identity with that unfor- 
tunate. 

Needless to say, nothing happened to Mr. Lewis on 
Sunday, just as nothing ever happened to the village 
atheist of Sank Centre who doubtless terrified the 
Sinclair boy with his mouthings in the early ’90s. It 
was the habit also of the aggressive unbeliever of that 
elder Main Street to dare Providence to strike him 
down as he stood beside the cracker barrel in the 
general store and shook his fist toward the coal oil 
hanging lamp. 

Fabre does not tell us that insects have cosmic 
thoughts, but we can imagine a devastating and pro- 
vocative cockroach creeping to the roof of a tenement 
house on a starlight night and defying Betelgeuse or 
Aldebaran to come down and burn him up; and say- 
ing to himself, when destruction did not ensue: “He 
didn’t dare try it!” 


PRESERVED TONGUE 


There should be inspiration for our Holy Name 
men in the example of Bill Fairweather: 


An old maid who lived in a London suburb was 
shecked at the language used by the men repairing the 
telephone wires near her house. 

She wrote to the company about it, and the fore- 
man was asked to report. 

This he did in the following way: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this job. I was 
up the telephone pole, and accidentally let the hot 
lead fall upon Bill. It went down his neck. Then he 


said, ‘You really must be more careful, Harry.’ ” 
16 

















M ystertes: 





ANY PEOPLE feel that 
at the present time 
science is solving the mysteries around us 
so fast that soon there will be no mysteries 

left. It seems well to use the word feel in this regard 
and not think, because the process by which the 
conclusion is reached is not one of thought—not a 
_ mental operation, but only a mental impression 
without any due consideration or proper weighing 
of judgment. It is really a suggestion that comes 
from the general trend of expression around us. 
That word suggestion is very interesting and, as is 
true of most words and especially those that are not 
easy to understand, its comprehension is helped 
very much by even a brief glance at its etymology. 

Suggestion comes from the two Latin words sub 
and gestum which mean under and carried. A 
suggestion is an idea that is carried under the 
barrier of our attention and finds its way into the 
mind without being duly weighed and considered 
and often without being challenged in any way. 
If we hear things a certain number of times we 
are inclined to accept them as basic elements in 
our own way of looking at things without neces- 
sarily realizing whence came the knowledge for such 
a state of mind. 

Modern education has greatly tended to make 
people subject to suggestion. Indeed this is one of 
the serious evils in modern education that a great 
many people accept things without thinking about 
them. Advertisers know that constant repetition 
will gradually secure attention—and very often the 
desired reaction to what they tell people, if they 
only tell them often enough. “Drops of water day 
by day wear the hardest rock away.” We are in an 
advertising age and people are being constantly 
given suggestions and taking them. The idea that 
science is solving mysteries, so that after a while 
we will know about all there is to know, is one of 
these suggestions that is most prevalent at the 
present time. It is well worth while examining the 
reasons for any such idea and finding out whether it 
is based on reality or not. 

An assistant professor in one of our universities 
is reported to have said not very long ago that the 
field of science is the field of facts, the field of 
religion is the field of mysteries. He added that as 
we multiply the number of facts that we know, the 
field of science is broadened and the field of religion 
is correspondingly narrowed. After a while there 
will be no more mysteries and then there will be 
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Che Only Religion Ghat Science Can 
Destroy Is False and Materialistic. 


By JAmes J. Wa.su, M. D., Pu. D. 


no place left for religion. This 
is the sort of expression that 
one rather expects to hear from such a learned 
person as an assistant professor. 

I think that all of us have had, at some time or 
other, the experience of finding that if the desire 
to consult an authority on some subject brought us 
into some particular department of university life 
and we encountered the assistant professor, we were 
usually assured that here was the fountain head 
from which we could draw the absolute truth. It 
is true that the head of the department had had a 
reputation in the past but he was now among the 
back numbers and if one wanted to know not only 
present knowledge but also prospective science, 
consultation of the assistant professor was enough. 

The very curiously interesting thing is that as 
science advances and fresh discoveries are made, 
so far from lessening the mysteries, the mysteries 
are constantly deepened. Science is solving no 
mysteries but, on the contrary, is multiplying them. 
Nothing illustrates this better than the science of 
astronomy, which is the oldest science that we have. 
Men have been making observations on the stars 
for over 5,000 years and they have been foretelling 
eclipses for some 4,000 years at least, and informa- 
tion develops into science when future phenomena 
can be foretold by the knowledge already at hand. 

Before Galileo invented the telescope people 
could see about 3,500 stars. With very good eyes 
perhaps they could see 5,000 stars. After Galileo 
had made his telescope he could see from 30,000 to 
50,000 stars. Successive increases in the power of 
the telescope showed an ever-increasing number of 
stars. When it came to be realized that we could 
see a million of stars it was thought that was pretty 
nearly the limit but with further improvements in 
the telescope we could see tens of millions and then 
hundreds of millions. After a while it was realized 
that we could actually see billions of stars. For the 
sake of the emphasis of the contrast, I suggested, 
in a lecture two years ago, that from the 3,000 stars 
visible to the naked eye of ordinary individuals we 
had now advanced in knowledge to where we could 
see probably three hundred billions of stars. 


NE OF my auditors questioned the statement and 
O suggested that it was probably an exaggeration, 
and he came to say to me afterwards that in the lat- 
est encyclopedia which he was able to consult, but 
one which seemed to have been corrected down to 
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1920 or later, it was said that in our galaxy, that is 
the Milky Way of stars of which our solar system is 
considered to be a part, there might possibly be as 
many as three billions of stars. I was perfectly 
willing to concede that perhaps my rhetorical en- 
thusiasm for a contrast had carried me away to a 
larger number. Though, after all, it did not make 
very much difference since it was quite as true to 
say that while a universe containing 3,000.stars was 
mysterious, a universe containing three billions of 
stars was ever so much more mysterious and that 
we had actually multiplied the mystery of the 
universe by the difference between three thousand 
and three billion. 


T DEVELOPED afterwards, however, that I need 
L not have made the concession to the extent that 
I did, for in the course of last year one of our Ameri- 
can astronomical authorities declared very positi- 
veiy that without any question of guessing in the 
matter the telescope proves that there are thirty or 
forty billion stars in the Milky Way, but there are 
very distinguished astronomers now who say quite 
confidently that our galaxy is probably only one of 
many. And it has even been suggested that there 
are thousands of others, each one of them perhaps 
containing thirty or forty billions of stars, more or 
less, for after all what do we know about it? All 
we know is that advance in science has so multi- 
plied the mystery of the universe as to make it 
quite incomprehensible to poor little human minds 
like ours. Positivists and rationalists used to sug- 
gest that the word infinite meant nothing, but of 
course it means endless, at least, and we approach 
endlessness surely when we try to grasp the thought 
that there may be thousands of Milky Ways like 
ours, and the Lord only knows how much farther 
the universe extends. 

Some idea of the distances over which these 
extend will be realized from the method and results 
of computation. The unit of distance in astral 
astronomy is a year of light, that is, the distance 
travelled by a ray of light during the course of a 
year. Light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
second. There are 3,600 seconds in an. hour and 
86,400 seconds in a day. Now multiply that by 
365, not forgetting the 366 that occur in leap years, 
for otherwise you would have an error of nearly a 
hundred thousand seconds, that is of about twenty 
million miles. These figures multiplied by 186,000 
show you the immense distances that are dealt with. 

Even a year or two ago, when astronomers began 
to talk of stars in our Milky Way being thousands 
of light years away, most people were rather scepti- 
cal and inclined to think that astronomical enthu- 
siasm was carrying the calculators away into regions 


of the imagination. When it was said, however, 
that there were hundreds of thousands of light 
years of distance this seemed surely over-enthu- 
siasm. One of our great astronomical observers, 
however, declared not long since that he had been 
able to prove that one of the spiral nebulae, which 
are supposed to represent the farthest objects away 
from us within our view, was a million light years 
distant. That would be a matter of some three 
trillions of miles; three followed by twelve ciphers, 
—if such a figure has any meaning for you. 

It might seem as though the universe was such 
an immense concern that we could scarcely hope t> 
solve the mystery of it, and that we must expect the 
mysteries in it to multiply. What is true in as- 
tronomy, however, and of the telescope, is found 
also to be true in the realm of the almost infinitely 
little which we investigate with the microscope. We 
can see things that are only one-twenty-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter and perhaps even less and we 
thought that surely with such an instrument we 
would be able to get a sight of all living things. 
It has been found in bacteriology, however, that 
there are germs so small that they pass through the 
pores of a Pasteur filter, which is made of unglazed 
porcelain. That means they are much less than one- 
twenty-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

It is possible that among these extremely minute 
germs is the little living thing that causes influenza, 
and which in the course of a few months at the 
end of the World War, as if to show how puny 
men’s efforts at destruction were, swept out of exis- 
tence more people than the great war had killed in 
over four years. And they were mainly the young 
and the strong and the vigorous who were thus 
taken off by a little living thing so small that we 
never hope to be able to see it even with the great- 
est powers of our microscope. Even the highest 
theoretic powers of our microscope give us very 
little hope of ever being able to perceive such 
minute living beings, and yet they are as different 
as they can be from all other living things and they 
always produce their own special form of effect in 
the shape of disease. And in spite of their minute- 
ness they have never come into existence of them- 
selves but from living beings like themselves. 


PONTANEOUS generation, that is the coming into 
(sj existence of even the minutest form of life in- 
dependently of preceding life like itself, is utterly re- 
jected by bacteriologists and medical scientists of all 
kinds. When a man dies of typhoid fever we know 
that somehow or other he has been in contact with 
the germs of typhoid fever that came from a 
preceding patient. A great sanitarian once re- 


marked that whenever a man dies of typhoid fever 
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somebody ought to be hanged, because somebody 
had been so negligent as to allow the germs of 
typhoid fever contained in the excrementitious 
materials from a patient suffering from typhoid 
fever to get into the food or drink of healthy per- 
sons. Spontaneous generation of even the smallest 
germs is out of the question. And yet these minute 
forms of life never by any chance change one into 
the other and the influenza germ never produces 
typhoid fever nor the typhoid fever germ infantile 
paralysis. The mystery of all this teeming life 
around us in the realm of the minute is quite as 
great as that of the countless billions of stars that 
the telescope has revealed. 

Of course even a little reflection on the circum- 
stance that the human mind can learn so much 
about these things that are beyond the ordinary 
domain of our senses and can reason about them 
and deduce their laws, shows us that this human 
mind of ours is a very wonderful phenomenon in 
the universe. Philosophers have said that the very 
fact that the human mind can embrace the idea 
of the universe in its immensity shows that it is 
greater than the universe in some ways. Perhaps 
our familiar Anglo-Saxon words best illustrate what 
is meant by that,—“I am greater than anything I 
can grasp in my hand.”—and so the mind is greater 
than anything it can grasp. The very fact that 
we can add information to information and multiply 
facts and deduce laws demonstrates that we are 
greater than the matter we study. 


R. HENSHAW WARD in an article in Harper’s 

(February, 1926) emphasizes a number of these 
natural mysteries as exemplified in astronomy. 
He suggests that there are some “fearsome corol- 
laries” to all this knowledge. He tells the story 
of a prominent member of one of the non-Catholic 
churches who “when he learned of stellar spaces and 
that nothing can travel faster than light and that 
our souls would have to speed through an absolute 
zero of cold for millions of years before they could 
reach any destination where a heaven could be— 
gave up his faith.” He adds, “So the bishop came 
to regard his religion as mere symbolism that 
applies only to our earthy life. Here is an example 
of the destruction that science can do; here is the 
conflict that disturbs the Church today. 

“Tt is also a perfect*example of how only ignor- 
ance and folly can be thus easily persuaded to 
abandon religion. I say “Ignorance” because if the 
bishop had been just a little patient, had bided just 
a few months and consulted a mathematician, he 
could have found out that his reason was nothing 
but the mechanism of our three-dimensional life. 
Even the reason of a scientist could have told him 
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that heaven may be just round the corner in a fifth 
dimension and that souls may be able to slip thither 
in a moment. I say “Folly” because science cannot 
destroy reality. It attempts nothing but to report 
material facts that are seen by material eyes. 
Science can never make a report about any spiritual 
reality. The only religion that science can destroy 
is some false and materialistic one.” 


E ARE learning only how litile we know and how 

much there is that we should like to know. 
Indeed, as has been suggested, the difference be- 
tween what we know that we know and what we 
know that we do not know but would like to know, 
is so great now that we can understand how our 
ignorance is actually interesting. The ratio bs: 
tween what we do not know but what we should like 
to know is being multiplied rather than divided. All 
this, instead of adding to pride in our knowledge, 
such as comes to those who do not realize the 
actual conditions, ought to increase our humility 
and make us realize something of the puniness of 
our human nature in the face of the vast material 
world around us, though at the same time it pro- 
vides us with consolation because of the spiritual 
quality of our thinking, so far above anything 
material, that enables us to grasp the ideas that 
are involved in this contrast between us and the 
universe of which we form a part. It would be 
sad indeed if it were to lead to anything like the 
folly of unbelief or lack of hope because, forsooth, 
we could not understand completely the mysteries 
to which our spirit essences give us such an insight, 
though under present conditions they cannot afford 
us the satisfaction we should wish to have in ade- 
quate knowledge of them. 


cA Prayer 


By Amy PowERs 


Mother of the wistful Child, 
The gentle, sweet Jesu, 

Smile on each sunny, childish face 
Lifted in prayer to you. 


Mary of the Seven Swords, 
The bitter hill apart, 

The cruel tree and broken sky;— 
Pity each grieving heart. 


Madonna of the Passing Souls 
Lift high a golden star 
To guide the travelers upon 

A lonely road and far. 














cArchconfraternity Comment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for August, 1926) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity of 
the Sacred Passion, for August, is “Our 
New Chinese Missionaries” These Pass- 
ionist Missionaries are, Rev. Fathers Jor- 
dan Black, Caspar Conley, Miles McCarthy and 
Cormac Shanahan. They will sail from San Fran- 
cisco for China on September 4. Members of the 
Archconfraternity, all the readers of this page, in 
fact, are requested to pray earnestly for these de- 
voted young priests who have so heroically volun- 
teered for the hard missions in North Hunan. 


Tue Lay APosTOLATE 


ITH THE close of the summer, we hope to begin 

work afresh on our lay-apostolate movement. 
In response to our appeal for letters telling what our 
readers think of this movement and their exper- 
iences, if they have had any, in bringing souls into 
the Church, some interesting communications have 
been received, a few extracts from which we sub- 
join. 

“Years ago I belonged to a “Win-One-Circle.” 
Each member (about 125) promised to “win one” 
soul for Jesus Christ. We prayed hard, and worked 
harder, and the yield was four-fold. We were not 
too proud to ring doorbells and take a census. 
When we found persons who never attended any 
church service, we offered to call Sunday morning 
or evening, (whichever they preferred) and per- 
sonally escort them there. This we did. It was 
hard. We, too, hated rebuffs; but the scheme 


worked and the yield was four-fold. We worked. 


on the ships on Sunday mornings. There are men 
stationed on ships who have no means of taking 
part in any form of public worship. We worked 
in the slums and tenderloin. The work was more 
than trying; but who cared, when you could speak 
of the saving power of the Precious Blood of Jesus 
Christ. That was compensation enough.” 

We would not expect all our lay-apostles to do 


such strenuous work as that described above. Souls 
often can be attracted to the Church far more 
easily, as another letter will illustrate: 

“In reading of your lay-apostolate movement, I 
thought the following experience of one of my 
friends might prove interesting. He is one of the 
old-school type of Irish Catholic, of very child-like 
(not childish) faith. One day he happened to be 
reciting his beads during an off-hour at work. His 
employer noticed this as he passed behind him. He 
stopped in surprise and said to the old man, ‘Well, 
J., I am astonished. I really thought you above 
such superstitious practices.’ J. remained quite 
calm, and answered with a smile, ‘Do you mind if 
I try to explain in a few words what this supersti- 
tion is?’ Then, very simply he explained the Rosary. 
When he had finished, his employer was even more 
suprised than before. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘that’s beau- 
tiful. I never dreamed those beads could mean all 
that. I thought it was just mummery.’ 

“From that time on, the man would occasionally 
stop at my old friend’s desk and ask him one 
question and another about various Catholic beliefs 
and practices. J. always answered very simply, 
and if he did not know the answer, would look the 
matter up. A few months later his employer brought 
tears of joy to my friend’s eyes by asking J. to 
‘stand up for him’ at baptism; and now not only 
the man himself, but his entire family are fine 
Catholics.” 

Have you ever tried to attract one soul into the 
Church? If not, why not? If you have tried, 
please tell us your experience. It may do much 
to help others in their efforts to convert souls. 


A NEw SERIES 


E CALL your attention to a new series of articles 
(D on the Sacred Passion beginning in this issue 
of THE Si1cn. No member of the Archconfraternity, 
at least, should fail to read them. 
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E HAVE the record of only 

one sentence of pity of- 

fered the dying Christ. It came from an 

unexpected source—from the lips of a thief 
who was dying a criminal’s death for his proven 
crimes. The mob jeered the dying Redeemer, the 
priests blasphemed and the soldiers mocked Him. 
But, through the cloud of ignominy that enveloped 
the broken-hearted Christ, shone one ray of pity 
and comfort that brightened His dying hours. It 
was a confession and a rebuke: “We, indeed, suffer 
justly, for we receive the due rewards of our deeds; 
but this Man hath done no evil. And he said to 
Jesus: Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come 
into thy kingdom.” (Sr. Luxe: 23/41-42) 

From his cross the thief indicted a sinful world 
and preached the first sermon on the Passion of 
Christ. It was not only to his companion in 
crime and punishment that the thief flung his stir- 
ring rebuke. It was the whole sinful world that 
he addressed. “This Man is innocent! We are the 
sinners and we should be the sufferers. For we 
receive the due reward of our deeds; but this Man 
hath done no evil.” 

Christ is the Innocent Lamb slain from the be- 
ginning of the world. The Splendor of the Father’s 
Glory was incapable of sin; but He assumed the 
form and the likeness of the sinner that in His 
own body He might bear our sins upon the tree. 
“He hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows.... He was wounded for our iniquities 
and bruised for our sins... .and by His bruises we 
are healed.” (Isatas: 53/4-5) 

Sanctity is originally with God. Nay, Sanctity 
is God. He Himself has asserted His own character 
and has proclaimed His own name. “I am the 
Lord your Holy One. (Isatas: 43/15) I am the 
Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Savior.” 
(Isatas: 43/3) The Seraphim, standing before the 
Lamb crying out one to the other, declare, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the earth 
is full of His glory.” (Isatas: 6/3) This is the 
holy “Word,” Who in time “was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us.” And the Church sings of Him: 
“For Thou only art holy: Thou only art the lord: 
Thou only art the most high, Jesus Christ.” 

It was this Holy One of God, Who offered His 
body to the scourges and His head for the thorny 
crown; Who meekly stretched forth His hands for 
the nails to pierce and died in a harrowing agony 





“ohe Savior and “Ghe Sinner 


“Che Appeal of Jesus Crucified 


By Norman KELLy, C. P. 


of physical pain and mental an- 
guish to save sinful man! 

“This Man hath done no evil.” His earthly life, 
like His eternal, was one of sanctity and God- 
like perfection. He could stand upon the mountain 
and challenge His neighbors, His kinfolk, His 
apostles and disciples and even His inveterate 
enemies, the Scribes and Pharisees, to point the 
blemish in His life. “Which of you,” He asked, 
“shall convince Me of sin?” (St. Joun: 8/46) 
In Pilate’s hall He declared, “If I have spoken evil, 
give testimony of the evil.” (St. Joun: 18/43) 
Hopeless anguish wrung the cry from the hardened 
heart of the traitorous disciple, “I have sinned in 
betraying innocent blood.” (St. MatTHEw: 27/4) 
Those returning from Calvary protested, “Indeed 
this was a just Man.” (St. MatrHew: 27/54) 

Not only had He done no evil but His life 
was a life of charity towards God and man. 
He went about doing good. He worked marvels 
to help His brothers in the flesh. He cured the 
sick, cleansed the lepers, fed the hungry and even 
raised the dead to life. When treated most con- 
tumeliously, the vindictive word was never on 
His lips. “But Jesus was silent.” The rancor and 
malice in the breast of His tormentors found only 
echoes of mercy and pardon in His Sacred Heart. 


1s sinless Savior bore, with the generosity of 

God, the sins and the sufferings of the sinful. 
He gave His all to redeem the sinner for God. But 
He did not save the sinner from suffering,—the 
temporal expiation of his sins. This we have from 
His own lips. As He dragged His cross to Calvary, 
there met Him the weeping women of Jerusalem. 
Loud were their cries of grief at His affliction. He, 
Who would have no comfort for Himself, seized the 
opportunity to proclaim a truth. “Jesus, turning 
to them said: Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
over Me but weep for yourselves and your children. 
For if in the green wood they do these things, what 
shall be done in the dry?” (St. Luke: 23/28-31) 
As though He were to say, “If I, the sinless Savior, 
must suffer these things, what should not the guilty 
sinner deserve to suffer?” 

The sinner cannot go scot-free. “The servant is 
not greater than his master.” “No one cometh to 
the Father except by Me.” And the way of the great 
Sufferer is the way of the cross. The tarrying point 
is Calvary and only after the ordeal there endured 
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come the Garden of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion’s Mount. 

Can the scarred sinner ask the reason for suffer- 
ing in the presence of the sinless Savior? Is not the 
patient forebearance of suffering due the God-Man, 
even abstracting from the reward? He loves us 
gratis. The proof and the measure of His love is 
His blessed Passion. Is it unreasonable or cruel 
to require a test from the disciple? If He does not 
require the limit (“that a man lay down his life for 
his friends”) can we refuse the half measure? ~ 


E CANNOT escape suffering even if we would. 

It is the common lot of all mankind. Men, 
women, even babes are its victims. “The babe is 
born,” says St. Augustine, “and immediately it 
cries—a prophet of its own misery. It cannot 
speak but it can prophesy.” From the day the 
angel guarded the garden with the fiery sword, 
suffering has treaded its weary way down the paths 
of time. It searches out the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate, the lord and the master, 
the serf and the servant—sinners all! None can 
escape; nor can deny that “we indeed suffer justly.” 

Who can declare that the stain of actual sin is 
not upon him? No more proof is required to show 
the sinfulness of man than to prove the holiness of 
God. No reasonable complaint can be made, there- 
fore, to punishment deserved. The prisoner in the 
dock accepts his sentence philosophically and knows 
in his innermost heart that he deserves it. “We 
suffer these things for our sins,” says the prophet. 
(Macu. 7/32) “Thou art just, O, Lord,” 
and thy judgments are righteous.” (Ps. 118/37) 
“Banish evil from amongst you, for thy wickedness 
shall arraign thee.” (JeREmtas: 2/17-19) 

Yet, like the thief on the left side of Christ, we 
cry out in complaint from our crosses; and, like 
him, we are impatient with our deserts. We weep 
for the stripes and the nails but not for the offenses. 
Some even accuse God of injustice and bitterly 
complain to Him, “Who spared not His only Son 
but delivered Him up for us all.” The sinful com- 
plainer is tainted with the spirit of this world that 
sees no malice in sin and knows no need of 
reparation. He follows the example of the im- 
penitent thief who cries out to be delivered here 
rather than to be remembered hereafter. He stands 
beneath the Savior’s cross and begs an anodyne for 
every pain and an anesthetic for every sorrow. 

The patient sinner upon his cross draws heaven 
as the meek Christ drew earth. He. is another 
savior who saves himself and others. For God has 
promised a kingdom, not to those who seek pleasure, 
ease and comfort, but to the valiant who bear the 
burdens of the day and the heat thereof. Heaven 





THE T SIGN 


is taken by violence. It is a kingdom to be con- 
quered. The uniform of the advancing soldiery is 
red, in honor of their Leader, Whose garments were 
dyed in Bosra—A Prince of blood indeed. 

It is on the cross that the sinner resembles the 
Savior. His sign is upon him. The member cor- 
responds to the Head; the Model is copied. As 
Christ suffered here so as to enter into His glory, 
so the disciple must win the crown set aside for 
him by imitation of the Master. “I have given you 
an example that as I have done so do you likewise.” 
Jesus longed to be satiated by affliction and to be 
baptised by fire. “For those whom He fore- 
knew, He also predestinated to be made comform- 
able to the image of His Son.” (Rom.: 8/29) 

The cross is the Christian’ glory here and his 
hope of reward hereafter. The Savior, with the 
everlasting wounds of His Passion upon Him, will 
receive the scarred veteran and will welcome him 
to home and heaven. 

The spirit of the world does not understand the 
mystery of the cross, but to them that are called 
it is the ‘Wisdom of God and the Power of God.’ 
When St. Peter would oppose Christ’s Passion he 
was severely rebuked: “Get behind me, Satan, thou 
art a scandal to me; because thou savorest not of 
the things that are of God but the things that are 
of men.” (St. MatTHEWw: 16/23) 

The martyrs, who longed for suffering, were the 
nearest approach to the sinless Savior. St. Ignatius 
of Antioch longed for the wild beasts, the rack, the 
fire, the breaking of bones. He trembled lest he 
should lose his opportunity to make the supreme 
sacrifice. St. Polycarp, in his letter to the Romans, 
writes, “I am seized with a love of dying. There 
is no other means to satiate the fire that devours 
me, except that I be ground to powder by the teeth 
of the wild beasts, and so make a bread fit for my 
Master’s table.” 


E MORAL from the first sermon on the Passion 
Oxi Christ is this: to bear patiently the agony 
of the cross beside the sinless Savior—to suffer will- 
ingly from a sense of duty and justice and thus 
comform ourselves to our Model. “We indeed suffer 
justly but this man hath done no evil” should be 
the firm conviction and actuating motive of every 
Christian. 

It was only the thief on His right hand who went 
on that day with Christ to Paradise. The good 
thief was shrewd to the end. He discovered the 
treasure of salvation. He laid hold of the occasion 
and divinely abused the art of stealing to snatch 
away for himself a glorious crown, the booty of 
eternity. “Oh, blessed thief,” says St. Chrysostom, 
“thou hast stolen the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Divorce AND RE-MarriAGE AGAIN 


(1) Can a divorced Protestant, whose parents were 
members of the Presbyterian Church, but who has never 
declared himself a member of any church, marry a 
Catholic girl, having in mind that it was he who ob- 
tained the divorce? Must it be proven that the di- 
vorced party was never actually a member of any 
church, or must it be shown that both he and his 
former wife were never actually baptized? (2) Do 
their children enter into this situation?—M. W. R., 
New York City. 


(1) As we have said so often in these columns, the 
freedom of a divorced party to marry depends on the 
validity of the first marriage. If that marriage is de- 
clared invalid, or null and void from the beginning 
because of the presence of some nullifying impedi- 
ment, by competent ecclesiastical authority, the di- 
vorced party is free to marry one who is willing to take 
him. Such cases demand a searching and rigid investi- 
gation. The best advice which can be given is person- 
ally to consult a priest. (2) Not necessarily. 


HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN JUBILEES 


(1) Please publish an account of the Hebrew Jubilee, 
and an explanation of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Leviticus. (2) Why were the Jews commanded to re- 
turn all property to the original owner? Would not 
this have restrained individual initiative? Did the 
property have to be given back to the heir of the one 
who sold it, in case he was dead? (3) How is the 
Christian Jubilee derived from the Hebrew? What 
prompted Boniface VIII to proclaim the first Chris- 
tian Jubilee in 1300?—M. M., CLARKSDALE, Miss. 


(1) Besides the Sabbath of each week, and the 
Sabbatic Year (every seventh year) God ordained that 
the Jews should cclebrate what was called by Him the 
Year of Jubilee, that is the one after seven weeks of 
years, or the fiftieth year. Jubilee is derived from the 
Hebrew word Jobal, which signifies a ram’s horn. This 
instrument was used to announce the Jubilee. (2) The 
laws given in Leviticus were followed literally ill 
lands were restored to their original owners, all Hebrew 
slaves were liberated, and the land was allowed to lay 
fallow. The chief reasons for the return of property are 
given by Cornelius 4 Lapide: (a) to prevent confusion 
among the Tribes of Israel, the better to bring about 
the Messianic prophecy that the Christ was to come 
from the Tribe of Juda; (b) honest families would 
receive a temporal reward for their honesty; (c) danger 
of insane cupidity was removed; (d) an equitable 
distribution of wealth was possible; (e) the Jews were 
reminded that God alone was the absolute owner of 
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all things, they having only the use and usufruct of 
them. (2) The return of property kept individual 
initiative with reasonable limits. It was not absolute, 
as shown in the sale of houses within the city walls. 
(Lev. 25/30). This law ordered that the price of land 
was to be valued according to the time intervening 
before the next Jubilee. Our present-day leases are 
somewhat similar to this regulation. If original owner 
had died, the property was returned to his heirs. It 
belonged to the family rather than to the individual. 
(3) All notable events of the Old Law are figures of 
some truth or fact in the New Law. The Hebrew 
Jubilee is symbolic of Christ’s coming into the world, 
and the redemption which He effected. By Adam’s sin 





.we were sold to and became the slaves of Satan. The 


human race was liberated from this bondage by the 
death of our Redeemer. The desire to encourage the 
faithful to show their devotion to the Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, led Pope Boniface VIII to declare the first 
Jubilee in 1300. He also hoped that it would draw 
the hearts of the Romans from the bondage of worldly 
affairs to spiritual and eternal considerations. 


SOMEWHAT SKEPTICAL 


(1) Is it true that a Protestant cannot be buried in 
a Catholic cemetery, and vice versa? (2) Must a 
Catholic believe in Adam and Eve, and in Jonas and 
the whale? If there was only one Adam and one Eve, 
how account for the different races, such as the white, 
red, yellow, and black? (3) Why does the Pope still 
persist in calling himself “The Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
and refuse to come out? (4) It does not seem fair that, 
while a criminal can still remain a Catholic, a person 
who is morally good is excommunicated from the 
Church for bringing up his children in the Protestant 
faith. (5) Eight out of every ten Catholics go to, 
church because they are afraid not to. What do they 
get out of it?—E. H., Roxspury, Mass. 


(1) The right to burial in consecrated ground is one 
of the privileges of a good Catholic. For special 
reasons, to be approved by the bishop of the diocese, 
a non-Catholic may be buried in a Catholic cemetery. 
If good reason prevent a Catholic from being buried in 
a Catholic cemetery (such as, for example, the absence 
of a Catholic cemetery in the place) the body may be 
buried in unconsecrated ground. But the grave should 
be blessed. (2) Catholics must believe in Adam and 
Eve, and Jonas and the fish. But in regard to Jonas 
one is not obliged to believe that a whale swallowed 
him but a “great fish” (Jonas 2/1). This fact was the 
type of Christ’s resurrection from the dead. The 
different races of men are the result of God’s punish- 
ment upon the sons of Noé when they were building 
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THE f SIGN 


the Tower of Babel; “the Lord scattered them from 
that place into all lands....and the language of the 
whole earth was confounded.” (Gen. 11/8-9). The 
colors of the various races are the effects of climatic 
conditions. The sun shines more brightly and with 
greater heat in some parts of the world than in others. 
Summer vacationists are proud of their coat of tan. 
Take a good look at one of the life-guards at a bathing 
beach this summer. Imagine what he would look like 
if he lived under such a sun for sixty years, and what 
his progeny would be after six thousand years. Years 
of exposure to the sun changes the pigment of the skin 
radically and permanently. (3) The Pope never called 
himself “the Prisoner of the Vatican.” Others give 


him that appellation. The first Pope who remained in 


voluntary seclusion was Pius IX. He did so asa 
protest against the usurpation of his temporal domains. 
His successors have followed his example. If the Pope 
were to leave the Vatican it would be interpreted as 
recognizing the reigning King of Italy as lawful sover- 
eign of the Papal States. (4) This question contains 
erroneous suppositions. Both are bad Catholics. But 
one who deliberately brings up his children in the 
Protestant faith is the worse. Consequently, he can- 
not delude himself with the notion that, since he 
doesn’t commit murder, or robbery, he is morally good. 
The Church, which has “the mind of Christ,” considers 
the latter sin so grievous that it cuts off such a one 
from communion with the faithful. However, kind 
Mother that she is, all of her erring children are urged 
to come back to her bosom. (5) A little humility 
would prompt you not to make such a sweeping charge. 
That some Catholics go to Mass on Sunday simply 
because it is obligatory under pain of mortal sin may 
be true. But the vast majority attend because they 
wish to unite themselves with the Sacrifice of Christ 
and to give God glory. Even those who go because 


“they are afraid not to,” gain at least the merit of obey- 


ing this precept of the Church. 


SoME STRANGE NOTIONS 


(1) Zs not the Episcopal Church as old as the- 
Catholic Church, dating back to St. Paul, the Founder. 
(2) Do the Catholics own any territory in the Holy 
Land. (3) How can you prove that St. Peter was ever 
in Rome? What books are there treating of these 
questions? —P. C. G., New York City. 


(1) If by an Episcopal Church is meant one governed 
by Bishops, then a mere play upon words would justify 
the statement that the Episcopal Church goes back 
to St. Paul’s time. The Catholic Church has always 
had its Bishops. But if the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America is meant, or its parent—the Angli- 
can Establishment—then it is a gratuitous assumption 
to say that Episcopalianism existed before the six- 
teenth century. Before the breach with Rome under 
Henry VIII there was absolutely no doctrinal dif- 
ference between the faith of Englishmen and that of 
the rest of Catholic Christendom. The name Ecclesia 
Anglicana denoted the English Church, just as Ecclesia 
Gallicana denoted the French Church. The abbots and 
priors of England in their letter to Innocent IV in 
1246 declared that the English Church, Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, “is a special member of the Most Holy Church 
of Rome.” In 1521, only thirteen years before the 
Reformation, John Clerk, the English Ambassador at 


Rome, assured the Pope that England was second to 
none in its obedience to the Holy See. Yet when news 
of the Papal decision against Henry’s divorce reached 
England, that lecherous prince, in November, 1534, 
had himself declared the head of the English Church. 
Hence, the Episcopal Church (Anglican) will be only 
four hundred years old in 1934, whereas Christianity is 
in its twentieth century! It may seem that undue 
emphasis is placed on the Anglican side of the question; 
yet this is necessary, because England is the mother of 
what is called, in America, Episcopalianism. To link 
up St. Paul with this sect is about as ridiculous as the 
contention that Solomon founded the Masons and was 
the first to wear the apron. 

(2) The Catholic Church does not have eminent 
domain in the Holy Land. That unfortunate country 
has been possessed by many nations since the Fall of 
Jerusalem. At present England exercises a protectorate 
over it. Yet Catholic churches and monasteries have 
lands and buildings throughout Palestine. The Capu- 
chins, Salesians, Passionists, and Dominicans have 
houses there. The zeal of the Franciscan Friars in 
holding for the rights of the Church in Palestine, es- 
pecially the Holy Places, is a matter of history. (3) 
That St. Peter was in Rome and suffered martyrdom 
there is the unbroken tradition of the ages. Denial of 
this fact was not known until religious dissension needed 
it as an argument. The best answer to this rash denial 
is to cite the names of a few of the many non-Catholic 
scholars who assert St. Peter’s presence and martyrdom 
in Rome. Here is a partial list: Grotius, Cave, Lardner, 
Whitby, Wiesler, Hales, Claudius, Schaff, Mynster, 
Neander, Steiger, De Wette, Macknight, Bleck, Hil- 
genfeld, Mangold, Myers, Whiston, and Leibnitz. The 
Church from Apostolic times has venerated Rome as 
the scene of Peter’s martyrdom, and no other place 
has ever claimed to be the place of his confession. 
The Dictionary of the Bible (Scribner, 1905) in the 
article “Rome,” says: “There is now an almost unan- 
imous agreement among scholars that the Apostle St. 
Peter suffered martyrdom in the Eternal City, the only 
point of difference being as to the date.”—-Books for 
the layman to consult with profit regarding these and 
similar questions are: The Question Box by Conway; 
Catholic’s Ready Answer by Hill; Some Lies and Errors 
of History” by Parsons; Catholic Religion by Martin. 
They may be procured from any Catholic book store. 

May I be permitted this personal note: About a week 
ago a woman approached me and, without introduction 
or provocation, calmly informed me that the Roman 
Church broke away from the Episcopal Church; she 
also warned me to beware of any woman with a wart 
on her chin. Fact! 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


(1) When did Catholic missionaries first enter Japan? 
(2) What percentage of the Japanese were converted 
through their efforts? (3) Were the converts to Catho- 
licity persecuted by the Buddhists? (4) Any other in- 
formation will be gladly accepted—J. F., NEw York. 


(1) The first missionaries to enter Japan were St. 
Francis Xavier and two other Jesuits. They were 
accompanied by three neophytes, converted by a 
Portuguese sailor who saved them from shipwreck in 
1547. These missionaries landed at Kagoshima, August 
15, 1549. (2) In 1582, about thirty years after the 

















death of St. Francis, there were 250 churches and 
200,000 Catholics. In 1630 there were between 600,000 
and 800,000 Catholics. In 1921 Catholics numbered 
between 75,000 and 80,000. This great falling off was 
due largely to continuous Government persecution and 
the lack of priests. 

(3) Nearly all the persecutions were instigated by the 
bonzes. Up to 1889, when religious freedom was effec- 
tively in force, the Church and her members were 
constantly persecuted. From 1615 to 1635 over 280, 
000 Christians were put to death, together with 200 
missionaries, and 800 catechists. The most famous 
martyrdom of Catholics occured at Nagasaki, the Holy 
Mountain of Japan. There. were 26 in all: 6 Spanish 
Franciscans, 3 Japanese Jesuit clerics, and 17 Japanese 
laics. Each victim was bound to a cross, with an iron 
collar about the neck. They expired in horrible agony 
from lance thrusts which each received from groin to 
shoulder. They were canonized by Pius IX in 1862, 
and are known as the Twenty-six Martyrs of Japan. 
(4) The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 8; ‘“Catholicity in 
Japan,” and Studies in Church History by Parsons, 
vol. 5; “Revival of Christianity in Japan.” 


Source oF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Why does not the Catholic Church take part in 
the religious conferences which take place frequently 
for the sake of Christian unity? If the Church prays 
that “all may be one,” you would imagine that she 
would seize such opportunities in order to promote that 
unity —V. L. Union City, N. J. 


The Catholic Church prays for unity among Chris- 
tians. Her Pontiffs have repeatedly urged separated 
Christian Churches to come back to the fold. She longs 
for the day when all men will be united in “one faith, 
one Lord, one baptism.” But the Church, being the 
depositary of all divine revelation on earth and the 
vice-gerent of Christ in this world, divine prerogatives 
of which she is ever intimately conscious, cannot enter 
into my conference which look for unity as something 
to be found above and outside the Catholic Church. 
To do so would be tantamount to an implicit denial of 
her own divine character. She is the “pillar and the 
ground of truth.” (1 Tim. 3/15). The edifice of 
Christian unity can be erected on no other foundation 
but that which has already been laid by Christ, that is, 
the Catholic Church. She has nothing of revelation to 
learn from those outside her pale, because she con- 
tains all revelation. Those who wish for unity should 
hearken to her constant invitation to study her claims 
and enter her fold. St. Paul was struck from his 
horse by the hand of God. As he lay prostrate on the 
ground he cried out; “Lord, what will Thou have me 
to do?” A voice from heaven answered him; “Arise 
and go into the city and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. And Saul arosé from the ground. ..and they 
brought him to Damascus.” (Acts 9/6-8.) When Saul 
asked for light and guidahce he was sent to one of the 
disciples of Christ. God did not reveal His will directly 
and fully to him, but through Ananias. Saul did not 
object to Ananias. He did not beseech the Lord to be 
initiated into the truths of revelation directly from on 
high. He submitted with all humility and obedience, 
to the command, “go into the city;” and as a result 
he got the truth from God’s appointed. Such must be 
the conduct of all Christians outside the Catholic 
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Church. They must not expect any other means of 
securing unity in faith. except that which Christ has 
established, viz., the Church founded by Him, which 
is His authorized mouth-piece for all mankind. 


Hoty ComMuNION 


(1) May a Catholic receive Holy Communion in a 
Greek Catholic Church? May a Greek Catholic receive 
Communion in our Church? (2) Is it lawful to smoke 
and chew gum before Holy Communion? May teeth 
be brushed and throat gargled?—J. M. Newark, N. J. 


(1) The Church allows the faithful of any rite in 
union with Rome to receive Holy Communion in any 
other rite also united with Rome. Thus, one belonging 
to the Latin or Western Church may receive communion 
in a Greek Uniate Church; and vice versa. All should 
receive their Easter Communion in a church of their 
own rite; and they must receive Viaticum in that rite, 
if possible. (2) Smoking is neither eating or 
drinking, and therefore does not violate the Euchar- 
istic fast. Chewing gum would not be allowed ‘if the 
gum is fresh and the fruit or sugar juice were designedly 
swallowed. Gum that has been well worked would not 
break: the fast. However, respect for the Blessed 
Sacrament should prompt one to avoid even these acts, 
since they are unbecoming. Brushing the teeth and 
rinsing the mouth and throat are allowed and even to 
be commended for the sake of cleanliness. Care should 
be taken'to avoid swallowing water. But if a drop or 
so were unintentionally swallowed it would not violate 
the fast nor prevent one from receiving Communion. 


A FEMALE Pope 
Was there ever a female pope?—F. A. Auburn, N. Y. 


Not in the Catholic Church. A fable declares that 
a woman named Joan reigned from A. D. 855 to 857. 
This was impossible, since Benedict XIII died in July 
855, and he was immediately succeeded by Leo IV in 
September 855. This fable is rejected by all recognized 
Catholic and Protestant historians. 


Misstnc Mass 


If a person misseu slass on Sunday, but not through 
his own fault, would it be a mortal sin and matter of 
confession?—L. B., Kincston, N. Y. 


To miss Mass because of some grave excusing cause, 
such as sickness, is not a sin and, consequently, not 
matter of confession. 


Law oF ABSTINENCE 


Are Catholics permitted to use drippings or render- 
ings, in preparing Friday food, instead of lard? There 
seems to be a difference in practice in regard to meat 
soup and gravy on abstinence days. Do these things 
depend on a person’s own ideas of right and wrong? 
I enjoy Tux Sicn Post. It is very enlightening.— 
C. H., Pirrspure, Pa. : 


The common law of abstinence forbids meat and 
juice from meat, but not eggs, milk foods, and con- 
diments made from the fat of animals. Drippings or 
renderings from the fat of animals may, therefore, be 
used in preparing abstinence foods. The difference you 
mention in regard to the use of these condiments may 
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be due to the greater leniency now permitted by the 
Church. But it is certain that juice from meat, such 
as, gravy, broth, and meat soup, is clearly forbidden by 
the law. These things are not left to the individual’s 
ideas of what is forbidden or not, but to the explicit 
law of the Church. 


A Nose Woman 


I happened to find one of your envelopes telling of 
the starving Chinese. I am only a poor scrub-woman, 
but I will give my mite to help your good cause. I am 
a First Friday communicent, and also go to daily 
Communion when able. I have no patience. Will you 
advise me how to do penance for my Dead, and also for 
my sins. .I was very wild in my youth. Will God ever 
forgive me?—M. B., Mass. 


A poor scrub-woman wanting to know how to do 
penance for herself and those whom she has known 
and loved while on earth! May God be praised! It 
is an inspiration to learn that one in so humble an 
avocation, which to practise would seem to most people 
like heroic virtue, is desirous of further imitating the 
Son of Man Who was “in labors from His youth,” and 
“never pleased Himself.” Continue to do your humble 
work in the spirit of Christ, “Who emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant;” be devoted to God, love 
Him with all your soul, say your prayers, receive Holy 
Communion as often as you can, and you will do 
penance enough. Your silent example of hard work 
and devotedness will accomplish more good than the 
practice of severe penance, such as we read of in the 
lives of some of God’s saints. Continue to act in such 
a manner, and it will not be long before our Savior, 
Who saw and praised the insignificant offering of the 
poor widow mentioned in the gospel, will reward you 
for your generosity. If you have done wrong in your 
youth, God will surely forgive you—‘a contrite and 
humble heart He will not despise:” “though your sins 
shall be as scarlet they shall be made white as snow.” 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past SINS 


I can’t get the thought of my past sins out of my 
mind. Is this a sign that they are not forgiven?— 
M. O. A., CrncrnnartI, O. 


It is a good thing to remember past sins, if the re- 
membrance begets contrition for them. But if the 
remembrance causes worry and despair of God’s mercy, 
it is a bad thing. If you have confessed your sins, 
been sorry for them, and made what reparation you 
could for them, you should not worry about their being 
forgiven. Thank God you have lived to repent of them. 


AN Untucky Housr 


Since our family moved to its present residence 
over twelve years ago we have been most unfortunate. 
Not a year has passed but some member of the family 
has been ill or passed away. Before my mother died 
she was of the opinion that our house was unlucky. I 
am of the same opinion, and I would like to know if 
Il am guilty of superstition—A. M., NEw JERSEY. 


Premising that the climate of your locality is ordin- 
arily salubrious, and that there is nothing detrimental 
to healthful living in the site and condition of your 
residence, the mere living in a particular house is no 


reason for thinking that your dwelling there has any- 
thing to do with sickness and death in your family. 
As to whether you are guilty of superstition or not, 
depends on whether or not you were firmly convinced 
that the sickness and death were due to the “unlucki- 
ness” of your house. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Many thanks for the prayer to St. Jude which you 
printed in the May issue of Tue Sicn. I have already 
received many “speedy” favors. When is his feast day? 
—Corona, L. L., N. Y. 

(St. Jude’s feast day is Oct. 28.) 

I said a prayer to St. Jude one night and the next 
day received the exact thing I requested. Please publish 
more about his life and urge more of the faithful to 
invoke his aid—Campen, N. J. 

Please publish most sincere thanks to St. Jude for 
success in a business transaction. My petition was 
answered at once.—FRANKLIN, N. J. 


Back HoME AND GLAD 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


Enclosed is my check for $10.00—the first install- 
ment of the $50.00 I owe you. When I signed for a 
life subscription in St. Joseph’s Church, New York, I 
stated that my payments would be on the installment 
plan, $5.00 a month. As my only assets are my 
monthly salary and some real estate, it is not convenient 
for me to pay in one check. 

This little offering to the Passionists is only an 
attempt to discharge a tiny part of the vast debt I owe 
our Lord for sending me the inestimable gift of Faith, 
fourteen years ago. There have been no Catholics in 
my family since the great apostacy of the sixteenth 
century until I was received (or, rather, led back home) 
in the Paulist Church in New York by Father Walter 
Elliott on Good Friday, 1912. : 

Since that day the Faith has been the one Reality 
in life to me—imperfectly though I practise it—the 
only joy that deepens and broadens with the years, the 
one pleasure that grows more delightful as others 
fail. Since the supreme grace of religious vocation was 
not granted me (though I longed for it and sought it) 
my one means of expressing my gratitude is to give of 
my money. But in addition, the Passionists have a 
special claim upon me—for a Passionist saint was and 
is, a friend of mine—Father Sebastian. I have no 
doubt he is praying for me now, as he did here. 
Moreover, I feel a special pride in THE Sicn as the 
only Catholic Monthly (isn’t it?) published in my 
native state. I have belonged to New Jersey for 
250 years! That is, my Quaker Ancestors came to 
Burlington on the Delaware in 1676. So you see 
I’m one of the oldest inhabitants of the Ku Klux belt. 
And the traditions of John Fox in my blood were 
stiffened and congealed by a judicious mixture of 
Huguenot and Scotch Presbyterian! Those three re- 
doubtable Johns—Calvin, Knox and Fox—reinforced by 
John Bunyan, formed a grim coalition to teach me to 
hate the Scarlet Woman, but they couldn’t do it any 
more than the storm at Chicago could stop the 
procession of the Eucharistic King, while His people 
knelt in mud puddles—M. P. H., Morsemere, N. J. 














CFamine: 


HE DREAD spectre of famine 
stalks unchecked through 

the country districts of the Province of 
Hunan. 

The past two years have seen a succession 
of unparalleled disasters resulting in scarcity 
of food. The labor of months, the patient tending 
and hopeful watching, the precarious husbandry: of 
fields continually liable to flooding or drought, 
have come to naught. 

Despair makes an entry into the humble hamlets 
whose walls are fashioned from the. soil, and the 
stout hearts of the farmers are filled with chill 
foreboding. All the grass is eaten...trees and 
shrubs are denuded of leaves and bark... . rice bins 
have long been empty! There is nothing left to 
eat but the white-colored clay known as Buddha 
clay, and it is far from satisfying. Little children 
can only cry for food that is not forthcoming. 

You who dwell in the land of plenty and who 
know not the bitter pangs of hunger; you who have 
never seen thousands die of starvation daily... 
picture if you can the stark misery of these folk! 

There is nothing left for them but to seek the 
far-off towns where, they have been told, people 
possess boundless wealth and hunger is never 
known. With their pitifully small possessions tied 
up in cloth or carried in baskets, they start forth 
on their simple quest for food. 

Those who have grown old and infirm in the 
land of their fathers and forefathers, are left 
behind, the aged custodians of desolate villages. 
What matter if they die! Do not the twilight 
shadows that presage the close of life already dim 
their eyes? Old people like old trees cannot be 
uprooted. Let them be! Age dulls their senses, 
so what matters it that hunger and loneliness accom- 
pany them on that last milestone of life! To 
youth life is sweet and the pangs of hunger must 
be assuaged. 

Thus begins the great exodus... 

Days and nights pass and the famine refugees 
journey on. Many fall by the wayside, but dead 
or dying they are left to their fate. There is no 


time for grief—utter exhaustion and gnawing hun- 
ger take the edge off sorrow. By sheer persistence, 
born of desperation, they traverse countless miles 
and numbers of the more fortunate finally reach the 
city of Changsha. Eagerly they press forward. 
There is but one thought in their minds—rice... 





“Dhat a Catholic (oman 
cActually Sees in Hunan 


By WINIFRED FEELY* 


I have seen them here and there. 
It is no difficult matter to pick them 
out. They are as children in a strange land. Dwel- 
lers of the open spaces, they have. wandered into 
the narrow of confines and the bewildering mazes 
of a busy town. 

Numbers of them group together in their misery. 
Young women and girls stand on the pavement, 
their red cotton trousers and green leggings making 
a vivid spash of color against some dull wall. The 
little cloth shoes which cover their bound feet are 
worn almost threadbare. 

A sight that brought tears to my eyes was that 
of a young mother seated by the roadside. A wee 
babe tugged at her breast which for lack of 
nourishment yielded no milk. Neither the wailing 
of the infant nor the pathetic insistence of its 
nuzzling and tugging seemed to find any response. 
Utterly exhausted and filled with despair, she was 
sunk in a veritable stuper of despond. 

Matrons clad in sober-hued cottons, hand-woven 
in their own village home, seem as helpless as the 
children who, awed beyond measure by the traffic 
and din, forget for a short space of time their 
crying need for food. They stand and stare with 
open-mouthed bewilderment. 

The menfolk wander from door to door and, 
peering within, hold out their empty rice bowls. 
Occasionally is their trust rewarded. Alas, how 
rarely! Shopkeepers say they are afraid to give 
lest their generosity bring hundreds of other refu- 
gees clamoring about their doors. 


uncrRY children creep as close as they dare to 

the stalls set up in the open air, the ubiquitous 
roadside inns patronized by the humbler folk of 
China. They gaze with longing eyes at the heaped 
bowls of fragrant, golden-brown mien garnished 
with chopped-up garlic. But such luscious fare 
is only for those who can pay. They press close 
round the cake sellers whose raucous voices bark 
to all within earshot the merits of their mien-bae 
(steaming hot bread cakes) and twisted cakes 
fried in pork fat. No notice is taken of these 
country children, whose emaciated faces and 
longing eyes proclaim their need, unless it be to 
chase them away if they crowd too close. 





*Mrs. Winifred Feeley is the wife of a prominent 
business man of Changsha, the capital of the Province 
of North Hunan. Born in China, she is of English 
parentage and is a convert to the Catholic Church. 
She is a regular contributor to the Shanghai Times. 
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I have watched them gather before the open- 
fronted grain shops where piles of glistening rice 
are kept in place by spirals of clean yellow matting. 
They hold out their rice bowls and empty tins and 
their eyes are eloquent with mute pleading. The 
price of rice is three times as much as it was last 
year and, as they cannot pay, they cannot have! 
Not a soul seems to come forward with an offer 
of help. Famine refugees are too common a sight 
in distracted China to excite much attention. But 
we see and our hearts well night break, for there 
is so little that we can do. 

And so they wander here and there or squat in 
forlorn groups by the roadside. They have reached 
the land of plenty where houses of brick hem them 
in on all sides; where people dress in silks and 
satins and ride in strange vehicles; where shops are 
filled with treasures the like of which they have 
never even imagined.... but there is no welcome 
for them... they are hungry. . .the journey has been 
worse then useless. . . 

God alone knows what is their ultimate fate. .. 
we dare not conjecture! 


S THEY squat there in silence, unwanted.... 

hungry... .dying. . .do their thoughts wing their 
way as homing birds to the village they abandoned? 
Do their spirits wander back to where modern 
civilization has not penetrated, where things remain 
the same as they were in long past centuries, where 
days pass by full of the charm of remoteness from 
the noise and tumult of crowds? 

Perhaps in fancy they wander among the dearly- 
loved fields, the scenes of their pastoral labors, 
hearing again the shrill call of the farmer’s son as 
he drives the buffaloes along; or linger before the 
wayside temples and shrines to burn their little joss 
sticks that the gods might be coaxed into giving 
them good harvests. 

Pray God that at the last they may imagine 
themselves sheltered beneath the thatched roofs of 
the little homesteads with their beaten mud floors, 
watching through the open doorways the graceful 
green tendrils of the willow trees fluttering over 
the ponds where ducks splash about, and where the 
luminous-eyed water buffaloes delight to wallow 
at the close of warm days. 

Ah, would that they had died of starvation in 
those far distant homes! Better far that their eyes 
could have rested upon familiar and kindly sur- 
roundings, their heads pillowed on the soil that 
had given them sustenance in better days! 

In the quiet hush of the countryside the footsteps 
of Death have no terror. They come gently... 
so gently.... 


&ducationed 


By CoNsTANCE EDGERTON 


LEANOR WALSH (born Nellie Welch) came 
out of the Janesville High School with an 
enviable record. Armed with her diploma 
and a stout hickory sapling she began to 

teach in Grade Eight, Fifth Ward School, which was 
near the railroad yards. Geographically it was a 
prime location. Her pupils picked coal along the 
tracks, saving the home fuel bill, and the home soap, 
for Miss Walsh had soap and towels and warm 
water, which they might use recklessly. 

She was a tender-hearted and a pretty little 
teacher, a stickler for the King’s own English, and 
her fame was widespread, because on the first day 
of school she had thrown the sapling out the 
window! She did not believe in corporal punish- 
ment. The sapling, which was stout, in falling hit 
Ned Hooligan, who was passing through the yard, 
on the head. Ned was an engineer on the North- 
Western Road and he had something of the fight- 
ing spirit of his race. 

In a rage he bounded into Room Eight to meet 
the prettiest little teacher with Roman-gold hair 
and sea-gray eyes. Of course he married her. It 
was love at first sight. 

The years passed. They had three children: 
Celia, Roger and Arthur. Roger and Arthur were 
good boys, tame and docile. Their piety, sobriety, 
integrity and scholarship were well known. Celia 
was different. She was forever telling her family 
she was master of her own soul; living her own 
life; aiming her ship to a golden port. 

Like her mother she was graduated from the 
Janesville High School; like her mother she 
changed her name. She became Cecil Halligan. Ned 
resented this. Celia was his mother’s name, and 
a good old soul she was. Even now, in her eighties, 
she walked seven blocks every morning to St. 
Patrick’s to Mass. 

Cecil was seventeen when she finished school, 
and that same night she said, “Father let’s move 
out of the Yards district [It was called the Patch 
but Cecil’s soul revolted at such a word.] over to 
Quality Hill.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ned, “and make it soon. Cecil 
is of marriageable age, and she must have a chance.” 

Big Ned knew he was destined to be father-in- 
law to a future president. He knew his girl was 
beautiful, poised, calm and classy. Many a new 
family had moved to town, for Janesville, being a 
boom town, had spread its miles of paving in all 














directions so rapid was its growth. Real estate 
brokers made huge profits, erecting and disposing 
of their homes of distinction combined with archi- 
tectural beauty and comfort. Big Ned bought one 
of these homes and moved his family in. 

Cecil liked to peek out at the neighbors who had 
a wash woman Monday, an ironing woman Tues- 
day, a sewing woman Wednesday, and a cleaning 
woman Thursday. She thought it a wonderful life, 
and when her mother decided to have a woman 
come in to wash, the girl was intoxicated with the 
splendor of it. But the woman was Mrs. Kane, a 
neighbor from the Patch, who had a son in the 
seminary. She was a soft-spoken wisp of a woman, 
always seeming to laugh, and she sang a little low- 
voiced song to the swish of the suds. 

Cecil always liked Mrs. Kane and John, her boy. 
He had gone to the Sisters’ School while Cecil had 
gone to Fifth Ward School, but she knew him, his 
mother, and his mother’s father, who lived with 
them. Mrs. Kane had been a saleslady in a 
department store until her eyes bothered her. No, 
she answered Cecil, she was not sorry to be out of 
the store. She liked going from house to house, 
learning people. Some day she was going to write 
a book. Cecil always went after her and brought 
her home, in the rakish looking little car her father 
had given her. 

The young folks of the neighborhood at once 
made Cecil welcome. She went to parties, clubs, 
matinees, and in return she entertained. Yet she 
was not content. She was always longing for some- 
thing. She would spend the whole afternoon with 
Grandma, working in the little garden, stopping 
only to wave to the trainmen, who knew her since 
she was born. 


NE DAY, coming from Grandma’s, she met old 

Father Casey, who had baptized her. “Get in,” 
she invited, “and I will take you where you are 
going.” 

He climbed lumberingly in and settling himself 
said: “Maybe you would drive me around a bit?” 

This she willingly did. She loved Father Casey. 

“What do you do with your time?” he asked. 
“Are you as happy as you anticipated?” 

“T fitter my time away, Father, trying to keep 
up with the neighbors, and I am not happy,” she 
answered. 

“Why don’t you sell real estate? You could do 
it successfully.” 

Shortly after she went to work as saleswoman in a 
real estate office, with nothing to recommend her 
except that she was convincing, and had a car. 
Six months later she knew what she wanted. It 
was an office of her own. She sold her father’s 
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house at a profit of $5,000., which necessitated a 
move into a near-mansion out at the town’s edge, 
where untrammeled nature met the velvet lawn and 
clipped hedge. 


HE GAVE Father Casey five hundred dollars, the 
Fir vest individual gift to St. Patrick’s in years, 
resigned, and opened an establishment of her own. 
On the window was neatly lettered: 

Ceci, HALLIGAN 
Rea Estate: Loans: INSURANCE 

“Who is that now?” the old neighbors from the 
Patch would ask. “Not Celia Hooligan! It’s edu- 
cationed she is and it’s turned her head entirely. 
Like mother like daughter. Poor Nedeen! That 
was the good boy to his mother. He is to be 
pitied now, living with two educationed women.” 
And when they met Cecil they would say: “Hello 
Celia! And how is your ma? Does Nellie—I 
mean your ma—keep well?” 

One day she sat in her office figuring how, when 
and where to make a million, when Father Casey’s 
voice, low and warm, greeted her: “Where were 
you, Cecil?” (The good man had sisters. Hence his 
tact. One of his sisters, Lizzie, developed into 
Betty; the other was once Annie, now Annette.) 

“I was parked on Millionaire Row, and I am 
glad to see you,” she laughingly answered. 

As they talked she knew he was troubled—the 
school without a playground; no activities for the 
pupils; lack of funds everywhere. 

Cecil had never attended the Sisters’ School, nor 
had her brothers. Ned wished them to. He had 
gone there until he was fifteen and big enough to 
fire an engine. Mrs. Ned was all for the Ward 
schools. They were her children, she told Ned, 
and she could send them where she pleased. She 
sent them to Mass on Sunday, didn’t she? She 
had attended public school herself and what was 
wrong with her? So she carried the day and big 
Ned was sorrowful. 

His mother would say: “Never mind, Nedeen, 
they will be good children. You keep praying the 
whole day long.” ’ 

When Father Casey left the well-equipped office 
of Cecil Halligan his heart was light. The girl was 
so vital, so sensible, and such a worker. If he could 
but get her interested in his clubs, success was 
surely theirs. 

At supper Cecil delighted her father’s heart and 
saddened her mother’s when she said: “I am 
going to the P-T Meeting tonight in St. Patrick’s 
Hall. Want to.come, Mother?” 

“Whatever are you going for?” shuddered 
Eleanor, ignoring the invitation. “No one goes but 
the Patch crowd and a few Fourth Warders.” 
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“T am going and I mean to do something,” said 
Cecil. “Will you come, Momsy?” Momsy would 
not. 

“Father, will you come? Men go. The fathers 
and mothers take interest. Come on, Father.” 

Father went with her. 


LL HER life Cecil had loved the nuns. When 

Mother Joseph, grown old in the service, would 
come to see Grandma, the little girl would invaribly 
skip over to see her. Out walking with her father, 
they would meet a nun who had been his teacher, 
and as a child she delighted in these meetings. When 
the nuns came into church, ever she sat starry-eyed, 
watching them, forgetting everything except these 
women who were so happy. So tonight, when the 
Sisters came in Cecil began to clap, and soon there 
was a thunderous applause. Never before had the 
nuns been cheered for coming to a meeting. 

Cecil did not stop after she had assured herself 
the place of cheer leader. She made several motions 
that were carried; took the floor to explain about 
Scouting for Girls, and, as she was a Captain, it was 
within her power to organize a troop, which she did. 

After the business was dispensed with there was 
a social time. Ned talked with his teachers and the 
“boys” who had been in his class. Most of them 
had children in the school. 

Thereafter Cecil worked early and late, astonish- 
ing her family by entering the Normal School for 
the afternoon sessions. Mornings and Saturdays 
she had for her real estate, and she had a very 
good clerk, Mrs. Kane, whose eyes were stronger, 
and from whom Cecil was learning, just learning 
about God, the saints, and little sacrifices. 

She worked on the P-T Association to such 
extent that milk lunches were installed; scales 
purchased; a band organized; and both boys and 
girls had Scout Troops. And still she worked. 

“You would not enter Normal when you finished 
high school. Why do you go now?” asked her 
mother, who had dreams of a daughter teaching for 
a year and then marrying the Mayor’s son. 

“With the Normal in my home town, and my 
capacity for eating up knowledge, I thought in a 
year and two summer sessions I could get my 
certificate. Some day I might use it. You always 
said it was not what we know that hurts us, but 
what we did not know. You want me to have 
an education, don’t you, Momsy?” 

One night as Ned, Mrs. Ned and their versatile 
daughter sat on the veranda, she astonished them 
with: “Why don’t we move back to our old home, 
next to Grandma’s?” 

“T would like it,” said her father. “We could 
have chickens and a garden, and I could bring my 


scout troop out to see them. Our neighbors would 
come in the back door, sit in the kitchen, and we 
would be human once more. What do you say, 
Eleanor?” 

“Would you really like it, Ned?” she asked. 

“Yes. I never liked this.’ He waved. toward 
the velvet lawns and hugely handsome residences. 
“T came only to please you, Eleanor.” 

“Tt was the only mean thing you ever did to 
me, Ned. I have never been at home here. I was 
playing up to something all the time. I thought 
you and Cecil wanted it. If I could do my own 
washing again, live next door to your mother, and 
just be myself, I would be happy,” said Eleanor. 

“Why do you want to live next to Grandma?” 

“To learn from her; to go to Mass mornings 
with her; in time to be a daily communicant with 
her; to save my soul.” 


HEY WERE settled in their first home when their 

daughter, Cecilia Ellen, was graduated from 
Normal. It was from this modest little home she 
went two days later to enter the Convent of Mercy, 
in her home town; it was here she came often, 
afternoons when school was dismissed, to tell 
Mother and Grandma how happy she was, and 
how she loved teaching; she would rather teach 
Seventh Grade in St. Patrick’s than in any other 
school in the world! In her little black bonnet, 
severely plain black dress with its white collar and 
cuffs, Ned thought she looked like an angel. 

It was from this little home, near the tracks, that 
Ned, Mrs. Ned, Grandma, and the boys, went to 
the Convent to her reception. 

When Ned heard: “Cecilia Ellen Hooligan” cal- 
led, and saw his little girl walk up, clad as a bride, 
to renounce the world, and to be known as Sister 
Mary Cecil, he thanked God, wondering why such a 
favor had been bestowed upon him. This was his 
little girl, who had been deprived of religious train- 
ing in her youth! He bethought himself: As a child 
she had learned prayers, kindness, charity from her 
grandmother. 

Slowly, silently, the family drove home in the 
car that had been Cecil’s. The little house came 
into view—the little house that would be to Eleanor 
another House of Loretto. Here, for years, God 
left to her a flower fragile and beautiful, a flower 
with a soul, and what had she done? For worldly 
pomp and acclaim she had almost forgotten her 
sacred trust. “Thank God the girl saved herself,” 
she breathed as the car stopped. And aloud: 
“Yes, Mother Hooligan, you are coming to have 
supper with us.” 

“You sure are, Grandma,” said Roger. “We 
have to talk about our Cecil and all that happened,” 
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“Ghe Ancient Ghurch of Ireland 





Light on Variations in Rite and Discipline 


HE CELTIC CHURCH is the 

name generally used to de- 

the Christian populations of Ireland, 

Britain, Scotland, and Brittany in the 
days before St. Augustine of Canterbury and 
his successors had brought Great Britain into closer 
touch with the Mother Church of Rome. Britain 
was first evangelized and became perhaps almost 
entirely Christian during the three hundred and 
fifty years of the Roman occupation, and in the 
fourth century the Faith had been introduced into 
Ireland and Scotland though the substantial con- 
version of the Irish did not take place until the 
mission of St. Patrick about the year 430, and that 
of the Scots later still. 

Subsequent to the final withdrawal of the Roman 
troops in 407, the Church in Britain underwent a 
period of eclipse. In parts of the country Christ- 
ianity almost certainly became extinct, and, where 
it still persisted (with some wealth and a quite high 
standard of organization) its spiritual state was 
deplorable and abuses were deep-seated; and this 
is true even if three-quarters of the strictures of the 
contemporary Gildas are discounted as exaggera- 
tion. It became more and more cut off from inter- 
course with Rome; and with continual raids and 
settlements, each one more devastating than the 
last, by pagan Germanic tribes from across the 
North Sea, many of the Celtic inhabitants must 
have relapsed into heathenry or degenerated into 
being merely nominal Christians. When St. Augus- 
tine and his monks landed in 597, the bulk of 
the Britons of the Celtic Church were isolated in 
Wales and the western counties; still a Catholic 
people, but with only a tradition of the significance 
of Rome and using local customs at variance with 
the practice of the rest of Christian Europe. 

But if the period, between: the departure of the 
Roman soldiers and the coming of the Roman 
monks, was a sad one for Britain, it was in Ireland 
a time of almost unparalleled religious progress and 
expansion which, under the influence of St. Patrick 
and of St. Brigid of Kildare and their companions, 
was entirely on monastic lines, so that in the sixth 
century the Church in that country was almost 
exclusively monastic. Even the bishops were often 
living in monasteries, subject to the abbot (who 


was sometimes a bishop as well), though there were 


also episcopi vagantes, “bishops at large.” But as 
they had no fixed home or specific duties their 





By DoNnALp ATTWATER position must surely have been some- 


what anomalous. 

It must be clearly understood that this Celtic 
monachism was a very different thing from that to 
which we are accustomed. It was sui generis, an 
indigenous growth, and owed nothing either to St. 
Augustine of Hippo or to St. Benedict, whose order, 
in fact, was not in existence when some of the 
Irish monasteries were founded. Nor has any 
connection with the Egyptian systems been satis- 
factorily established, though possibly there was 
some Gallic influence, through St. Patrick’s inter- 
course with Lerins.* 

The Celtic monastery indeed, in its most rudi- 
mentary form, was not a monastery at all, but a 
collection of clerics and lay folk—men, women and 
children—who formed a sort of religious settlement. 
Nor must the monastery proper, when established, 
be imagined as a noble stone building with church, 
refectory, and so on, but as a more or less hapha- 
zard assortment of rock, wood or wattle cells, each 
adapted to the use of one or more monks, with a 
granary and church of the same materials, the whole 
enclosed in some sort of stockade or wall. This, 
as I have said, was the most rudimentary form. 
Stone churches were doubtless the first improve- 
ment, and others followed in the course of years. 


ASS AND Divine Office were celebrated in the 
(Dy church, in Latin, but according to the Celtic 
use and customs. Their Divine Office con- 
sisted of eight “hours,” of which the services corres- 
ponding to the Roman Vespers and Lauds were 
longest, Compline and Matins (ad Medium Noctis) 
shorter, and the others shorter still. “Short” must 
be understood comparatively, for there was a mini- 
mum of twenty-four psalms at Lauds, and on 
Saturdays and Sundays from November to March a 
maximum of seventy-five. The Celtic monks must 
have been strong both physically and spiritually, 
for they did not find seventy-five psalms in an 
unwarmed church early on a winter’s morning 
sufficient austerity, and their other penitential prac- 
tices can only be compared in severity with those 
of the Egyptian hermits. Of such a breed was the 
late Father William Doyle, S. J. 

Their distinctive habit, if they had one, is not 
known, but their form of tonsure was peculiarly 
ugly, the hair being shaved off in front of a line 


~ *See THe Sin, May, 1926, page 408 
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drawn from ear to ear over the crown. This varia- 
tion of the tonsure was one of the points of practice 
about which St. Augustine came into collision with 
the British Church. 


HE FAME of many of the countless Irish monas- 

teries has persisted to our own day. Clonard, 
founded by St. Finian, Clonfert, by St. Brendan the 
Voyager, and Clonmacnoise, by St. Kieran, were the 
great names of the sixth century, and Lismore and 
Glendalough, founded by St. Kevin, of the seventh. 
But the greatest glory of the Irish monks was their 
missionary work. St. Colum-cille left Donegal to 
found Iona and evangelize Caledonia and the west- 
ern isles; St. Columbanus established the monas- 
tery of Luxeuil in France, and, subsequently, the 
very famous house at Bobbio in north Italy; while 
St. Gall, St. Fiacre, St. Fursey and others extended 
their labors to Switzerland, France and other parts 
of north-western Europe. 

Nor was Scotland the only other Celtic country 
to receive these Irish missionaries. Their monastic 
system spread to Brittany, Cornwall and Wales 
(where the general slackness provided a great field 
wherein to restore fervor) and during the fifth and 
sixth centuries there was a continual coming and 
going of sailor monks between Ireland, Wales, Corn- 
wall and Brittany. To this day there are traces 
of them all over the countrysides, in the names of 
villages, the dedications of churches, and the re- 
peated occurrence of the prefix Jan (Welsh Jan, 
Breton /ann) which, almost without exception, de- 
notes a monastic settlement. Names of saints known 
in the Ireland are found in Wales, those of Wales in 
Cornwall, all of them in Brittany, and some of each 
in all these countries. 

Most Catholics know that the rites and cere- 
monies used in our churches today are, with but a 
few special exceptions, the same throughout the 
Western Church and, except for details, identical 
with those used in the Middle Ages. But few 
people seem ever to give a thought to the way 
Christians worshipped in Britain until the with- 
drawal of the Roman troops, and in Ireland, Wales 
and Scotland until much later dates; to the Mass, in 
fact, as it was known to St. Patrick, St. Colum-cille 
and all the great early saints of Ireland. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the Celtic Mass may therefore be 
of interest. 

The Welsh, Cornish and Breton name for the 
Holy Sacrifice was, and is, offeren, which may 
have been derived either from the Latin offerenda 
or from offerentia, “the act of offering;” the litur- 
gical language was, of course, Latin, and the priest 
celebrated in vestnients similar to those in use 
today, though the chasuble was then a much more 


imposing garment, being an amplified form of the 

so-called Gothic vestment such as is still worn in 

Benedictine and Dominican churches. a 
Immediately on coming to the altar, the cele- 

brant prepared the chalice (in the Dominican use 

the chalice is still prepared at 

the beginning of a low Mass), 

first pouring in three drops of 

water and then three pourings 

of wine, with corresponding 

supplications to the Persons of 

the Holy Trinity He then said 

a Confiteor followed by a 

litany, the assistants answering 

Ora pro nobis after the name 

of each saint invoked. The orig- 

inal litany in the Stowe Missal 

contained the namesonly of Our 

Lady, the Apostles and the 

Evangelists, but a slightly later 

corrector had added thirty-one 

more, of whom _ twenty-four 

were Irish. Perhaps each dis- 

trict used a local list. These 

direct invocations of saints are 

almost peculiar to the Celtic 

Mass. They were followed by 

three prayers, one of which was _ 

by St. Ambrose and another by 

St. Augustine. 


az THIS was, strictly speak- 
ing, only the preparation 
for the Mass which now began 
with the Jntroit, generally made 
up of psalm verses; then the 
priest said Dominus sit semper 
vobiscum and the prayer for the 
day. Then followed three 
canticles: the Trisagion, “Holy 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Im- 
mortal, have mercy upon us,” 
which is used in most of the 
Eastern liturgies and 
in the Latin “Mass of 
the Presanctified;” the 
Kyrie Eleison, with 
which we are familiar; 
and the Song of Zach- 
arias or Benedictus. 
The first two were sung 
in Greek and the third 
in Latin, with a vari- 
able prayer after the 
first and last; but by 
the ninth century 
32 
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the Gloria in Excelsis Deo had taken the place 
of all three. 

Then came three readings from Scripture, an Old 
Testament lesson called the Prophecy, the Epistle 
and the Gospel. Between the Epistle and the 
Gospel was the Gradual and also, in the Stowe 
Missal, a sort of litany containing intercessions for 
all manner of people called Deprecatio Sancti 
Martini pro populo. After the sermon and the dis- 
missal of catechumens the Mass of the Faithful be- 
gan with the Offertory, during which the choir 
sang two antiphons, the Sonus and the Leudes. 


HEN followed an exhortation to pray or Bidding 
prayer, followed by a prayer addressed to God 
embodying its suggestions, very much in the man- 


. ner of the prayers which follow the singing of the 


Passion on Good Friday in the Roman rite; 
and afterwards came the Great Interces- 
sion. Here we may imagine the celebrant 
reading out a list of Irish, Welsh and 
Cornish saints, many of whose names 
would be still familiar, and summing up 
the whole in a prayer ad Nomina. After 
the Kiss of Peace, with its prayer, came the 
Sursum Corda and the Preface, which 
was very variable. It ended with 
the Sanctus, but instead of going on to 
a fixed Canon, the priest said the 
post Sanctus, varying with the day 
and leading up, through thanks- 
givings for the Redemption and 


another variable passage, to its climax in the recital 
of the Institution of the Holy Eucharist, beginning 
Qui pridie quam pateretur. After the Consecra- 
tion, the priest was directed to sing Miserere mei 
Deus, during which the people were to remain 
kneeling in silence. Then the celebrant took three 
steps backward and three forward and said the 
post Mysterium which varied with the day. 

Then followed the Fraction and Commixture 
which included an action which is common only to 
the Celtic rite and the Nestorians of East Syria— 
the priest broke the Host into halves and then 
joined the edges together again before placing a 
particle in the chalice and dividing the rest, pre- 
sumably for the communicants, and arranging them 
in the form of a cross within a circle. Then came 
the Our Father, with a variable introduction and 
also an amplification of the last clause. 

The celebrant then turned to the people and 
blessed them; if he was a bishop the form was 
variable, but a priest always said, “Peace, faith and 
charity, and the communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ be always with you.” Then holding up 
the chalice, he said, Sancta Sanctis, “Holy things to 
the holy,” to which the people answered, “One 
Father is Holy, one Son is Holy, one Spirit is 
Holy,” a formula which appears in every liturgy 
except the Roman and its derivatives. During the 
Communion of the priests and people the choir sang 
antiphons or hymns, (one of which, Sancti, venite, 
Corpus Christi sumite, is found in the seventh cen- 
tury Bangor Antiphoner, and may still be heard 
with its ancient haunting melody). These were 
followed by a thanksgiving antiphon, and a post- 
Communion prayer. The congregation was dis- 
missed with the words, Missa acta est in pace. 


ERE Is, in outline, the Mass as said in 

Ireland and Celtia generally, fourteen hundred 
years ago; different in many respects from the Mass 
we know, but less so than the Greek, Syrian, Coptic 
and other liturgies which are used today by thou- 
sands of Catholics, and, like those Eastern liturgies, 
equally with the Roman Mass, the Holy Sacrifice 
instituted by Jesus Christ and to be offered in 
perpetual memory of Him. 

In Britain the Celtic Church may be said to 
have died as a separate “rite” and became merged 
in the Roman at the famous Synod of Whitby in 
A. D. 664; Ireland kept her national observances, 
customs and organisation for many generations 
more and probably did not lose them finally until 
the reign of Henry II. But the glory of the 
Celtic Church is imperishable, for owing to her 
influence it was that Ireland of the sixth and 
seventh centuries was the “Greece of the West.” 





. « cA Simple Romance of 
Soile * he Buchanan Valley 


ISS SADIE ECKENRODE was’ By Wit W. WHALEN 


dreamy beyond the wont 

of farm girls, so dreamy that sometimes 

her mother called her dumb. Mrs. 
Eckenrode couldn’t complain about Sadie being 
lazy, any more than she could about Sadie’s looks 
or fluent speech, when she chose to talk, but Sadie 
was a girl that could stand studying a daisy or a 
wild carrot, mute with admiration. 

Sadie hadn’t inherited her mother’s love of 
gossip, and she often frowned when Mrs. Eckenrode 
slyly removed the receiver from the local ’phone, 
and listened in on somebody else’s conversation. 
Mrs. Eckenrode argued that other farm wives did the 
same thing. Why shouldn’t she? And what she 
heard wasn’t sealed in the stayed-up citadel of her 
doughty chesty; she always made haste to spread it. 
The very worst way to “keep” a secret in Buch- 
anan Valley was to talk about it on the party wire. 

Most of the talk on the line wasn’t worth listen- 
ing in on—crops, drought, an escaped cow, “the 
dance tonight,” the July picnic, and orders for 
lumber and shingles. Yet the sound of a human 
voice was ever welcome to Mrs. Eckenrode. 

Many times was she told in strong language to 
“get off the wire; you’re weakening the exchange,” 
and then, with a sheepish smile at herself in the 
crazy mirror, she’d hang up her receiver. A neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Staley, was wont to sit all day sewing, 
with the receiver stuck on a big meat fork and clap- 
ped to her ear. When she was reprimanded for 
abusing her privileges, she discontinued the ’phone. 
‘“‘What’s the use of havin’ one, if you can’t listen?” 
Mrs. Eckenrode wasn’t so bad as that, but she was 
bad enough. 

Sons she had none. That’s why she meant to do 
the best by her only daughter. Farm life isn’t 
easy for men, but it’s harder for women. If-.only 
she and Sadie could get away from the farm! She 
pored over magazine stories which told of girls who 
escaped from the plow lands, and made a dazzling 
success in the city. That was the life for women, 
concluded Mrs. Eckenrode. 

Sadie was twenty, yet to date had no seriously 
“steady company.” Bill McGinn was her most 
likely suitor. She was better educated than a 
lot of the girls, thanks to her own application. 
She loved Buchanan Valley, the fruit trees, the cows 
and chickens, the lofty Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Nothing that she read attracted her to the city. A 
summer boarder once beguiled her to Philadelphia 


for two weeks, which visit Sadie re- 
duced to five days. She liked the 
movies well enough; hated, the crowds, feeling lost 
in the bustle; despised the ‘big stores, where one 
couldn’t get what one wanted; so she rushed back 
to the “horrors” of farm life. 

She used to pray hard, particularly hard, during 
the first two weeks of every December, and always 
sang a Demorah hymn of thanksgiving when the 
fortnight was over. That was the deer-hunting 
season, though all year was open season for deer 
to certain farmers. Sadie didn’t blame her neigh- 
bors for shooting the animals when they destroyed 
crops and young trees, and, of course, no thrifty son 
of the soil would throw away the delicious carcass. 

The reason she prayed hard during the hunting 
season was that the hunters would miss the bucks 
and not hit one another. Those long range rifles 
she abominated. Why kill a poor deer, a gentle doe 
or a helpless fawn, just for the fun of the thing? 

A soldier, “who won the World War,” came to 
board for the open two weeks of deer at the Ecken- 
rode homestead. Sadie waxed rather weary of his 


tales of “Over the Top,” his bringing home the . 


military bacon, which was German, like herself, and 
his fearsome tales of “Hun atrocities.” Her grand- 
father had come from Bavaria, and she just 
couldn’t believe that all the lies told about the 
German were true. 

Mrs. Eckenrode looked on with gratified eyes 
when she saw the ex-soldier, Albert Becker, so 
keenly interested in Sadie. He lived in Harrisburg, 
where there are the Capitol and a dozen flashy 
movie houses. Needless to remark, Mrs. Eckenrode 
“jist doated on them fillums” if they showed high 
society settings. Albert used to boast that there 
was an Irishman in his family, but Bill McGinn, an 
orphan, adopted by a local farmer, said if there was 
any Irish in Becker, then he himself, in spite of his 
Cork accent, was a Cockney Englishman, 


ILI, AND Sadie had been together the last year 
DB: school, and he might have been more than 
her casual lover, if Sadie wasn’t so dreamy, and Mrs. 
Eckenrode didn’t shoo the penniless suitor away. 
Bill wasn’t so badly off, as farmers go. His foster- 


father had died, and left him well fixed with . 


orchards and timberland. : 
“Musha, Sadie,” jeered Bill, “Becker says his 

grandfather was a McCarthy. And the name (God 

between us and harm!) Abraham McCarthy! If 
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Abraham was an Irishman, that’s one on me.” 
When Bill saw Sadie and Becker together, he 
looked the other way. He cursed his luck which 
had held him on the farm while fellows like Becker 
won all the glory of war, with none of its wounds. 
He didn’t know and Becker didn’t tell that he had 
never been within thirty miles of the Front. 


ECKER was just concluding a stirring personal 
komt which he’d selected from Guy 
Empey’s book, when something “zipped” into the 
spreading chestnut tree under which he and Sadie 
were parked. 

“What was that?” he gasped 

“A stray bullet,” Sadie told him. Becker made 
haste to get under cover and that night returned to 
Harrisburg. After his departure, she heard a story 
of his prowess. He or, perhaps, a chance bullet 
from somewhere else wounded a big buck, that 
came plowing, blind with pain, at his pursuer. 
Discreetly he fled from the bleeding buck. Up into 
a ree he mounted, dropping his gun. The deer 
maliciously kept his vigil under the tree, lying 
against the trunk. All day Becker was up in the 
branches till a passing hunter at eventide came to 
his deliverance. The buck had been dead for hours, 
most likely had died shortly after he came to the 
tree, so that Becker was shuddering above a dead 
foe. This did not increase Sadie’s admiration for 
the valiant grandson of Abraham McCarthy. 

Albert had once been a farmer of a sort in Buch- 
anah Valley. After the war, he builded himself a 
still, and went in strong for homebrew, and soon 
became a prominent bootlegger in Harrisburg 
The merry month of May brought him back to 
the Valley. He made no bones about saying it was 
Sadie that drew him. Such a girl, he declared,— 
and her mother was delighted—should be trans- 
planted to a city, where she’d get her chance to 
meet the proper sort of people, and be right “in 
her spear.” Sadie kept her tongue in her cheek, but 
she had a fixed idea she wouldn’t care for many, 
if any, of Becker’s friends. 

To please her mother, she went for a walk with 
Becker. They crossed the brook and then they trod 
the soft grass-covered sawdust where a temporary 
shingle mill had been. At the top of the mountain 
they sat to rest, and the blazing sun in the open spot 
showed Becker in all his citified and countrified 
splendor. 

They lounged on the moss, and his thick hands 
pulling up grasses revealed to her his fingers were 
* beautifully manicured. Then she saw shadows in 
his ears, and a close glance told her the shadows 
were relics of his unwashed schooldays. Those black 
streaks meant careless soaping and drying. He gave 


a detailed description of his big house in Harris- 
burg, with a mosaic floor in the bathroom. Then 
she wanted to laugh at the thought of all those 
liquid conveniences and the owner with dirty ears. 

Becker often drove Sadie to the novies at Gettys- 
burg, and she was glad her mother horned in on 
these pleasure trips. Mrs. Eckenrode’s match- 
making propensities warned her that she should 
have stayed at home, but her love for the filmsy 
drama won out. 

One picture was “The Wages of Virtue.” When 
the heroine wet her apron at her lips, and worked 
hard at the big wrestler’s soil-clogged ears, Sadie 
laughed so loud that her mother pinched her. She 
didn’t think the scene was funny enough to merit 
such concatenating applause. Then came a series 
of pictures wherein was stressed the rich settings 
beloved of the humble masses. Mrs. Eckenrode 
gave Sadie a good talking to after every one of those 
pictures, and Sadie, being a modern daughter, was 
more “sot” than ever against marrying money. 
She read a lot of poetry, which had sense enough 
not to quote to her mother, but she did paraphrase. 

“Look, mom, at that mountain. It’s golden and 
blue in the distance, but it’s distance that gives it 
the golden-blue shade. You and I know that if we 
go there, we'll find it rocky and hard to climb. 
So it is with wealth. All right to work for it, but 
when you have it, what have you got? Nothing left 
to work for, don’t you see? We can only eat so 
much, sleep so much, enjoy so much—and that’s 
just life, whether rich or poor.” 


HEN came “The Golden Bed,” which film de- 
lighted Mrs. Eckenrode till the tragic climax 
crashed in to spoil everything for her. Sadie was 
highly pleased that her mother saw the picture 
story. There was the blond-wigged heroine, very 
beautiful, who sold herself in marriage. Love 
wasn’t in her life, only love for herself. She was 
raised from early youth to capture a rich husband 
and retrieve the family fortunes. She married two 
husbands, and was faithful to neither. Money was 
all she lived for. Then, a wreck in the last-reel, 
she stole back to her old home. Shattered in brain 
as well as in health and beauty, she crept up-stairs, 
and collapsed in the golden bed. It was horrible to 
see the lovely girl dying, listening to the jazz music 
that crashed in a room below, and thinking it echoes 
from hell. Mrs. Eckenrode did not discuss the 
picture with Sadie, and the girl wisely concluded her 
mother had seen a sermon without words. Now if 
she’d only heed it! 
Mrs. Eckenrode gave Becker far more encourage- 
ment than Sadie did, while her father looked quietly 
at both women, smiled to one side of his face, and 
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drew deeply at his corncob. Mr. Eckonrode had 
learned not to talk much to his wife, for in words 
she could beat him, but she also had learned that 
when he said anything, that word went. 

Sadie began to feel worried. Bill McGinn was 
staying away from her. She never realized how 
much she liked him till he didn’t come near her. 

She didn’t know that Becker had met Bill in a 
crowd where the bootlegger was displaying his rolls 
of bills, and press-agenting his financial success. 
He pretended he hadn’t heard that Bill threw 
sheep’s eyes at Sadie Eckenrode, but his remarks 
were batted indirectly into Bill’s face. 

“A guy like me,” he said, “can give a woman 
the right sort of a home. What have any of you 
fellows to offer a wife?” 

“Ourselves, and we come clean,” retorted Bill. 
“And we don’t make bad husbands, if women ain’t 
afraid to work. And we’re a darn husky bunch. 
Our wives won’t need to nurse us.” 

“But they will have to milk cows and plant 
truck patches and water stock and pitch hay and 
other jobs. It’s not easy to get help on the farms; 
you can’t pay enough wages, so a man’s got to fall 
back on his wife.” 

“Side by side, that’s man and wife.. And she 
knows we belong to her, body and soul. What 
more does a woman ask?” 

Becker’s eyes narrowed as he leered at the Irish- 
man, “All the farmers don’t come clean, in spite 
of what you say.” 

“T don’t know about that,” disagreed Bill. 

“T do,” replied Becker, sneering. 

But the talk that night put a barb in Bill’s mind 
that spoiled happiness for him. He realized well 
that Sadie would have a far easier life with Becker 
than with him. She was lovely enough to make 
even Harrisburg look at her. She was educated too, 
well enough to get by. She was quick to pick up 
things. And she’d make Becker a better man. God 
knows poor Bill hadn’t a great deal to offer any 
woman, though there wasn’t a farm girl but would 
be glad if he proposed to her. He was by far the 
best-looking young fellow in Buchanan Valley—a 
swan among ganders. 


ILL’s FATHER had married his mother at sight, 
Bp regardless of consequences, as is the Irish way, 
and his mother took her chance, and lived a short 
time happily, and then died, foilowed shortly after 
by her mate, leaving poor little Bill a waif. It wasn’t 
their fault, just their misfortune, that they gave the 
boy nothing but love. The sacrificing blood in 
him made him too generous. Why should he stand 
in the way of the girl he loved? Why shouldn’t 
she have her chance at the wealth and ease that 


Becker offered? He didn’t stop to ponder that 
Becker’s prosperity spelt broken law. 


ADIE was stung by Bill’s neglect. She didn’t 

understand it. She was stung more when she 
heard he was seen frequently with Alverta Dietz. 
Sadie’s mother took care to tell her that. 

“He seems to be took with Alverta.” 

“What can he see in her?” blazed out Sadie. 
“She’s got the biggest face in the Valley, with 
ankles to match. She’s a clown. She dresses 
freakishly and uses rouge in gobs.” 

“She'll make a good farmer’s wife.” 

“She'll make a good anybody’s wife, for that 
matter.” 

“You like that Irisher, daughter, Don’t deny it.” 

“T don’t. I’m proud of it. Bill McGinn’s a man.” 

“So’s Albert Becker.” 

“A different sort.” 

Becker continued to come, and Bill continued to 
stay away. The bootlegger talked well, and even 
Mr. Eckenrode was impressed. If Sadie married 
him and went to Harrisburg, she would have a fine 
time of it, and, of course, she’d never forget her 
parents. Becker’s case was fought for him by her 
mother and father. But the best laid plans of 
parents are often shot full of holes by the little 
fellow with the wings and the aimless arrows that 
always find their mark. 

Sadie was suffering badly from pique. Women in 
her state cf mind have made rash decisions. Why 
not marry Locker, since Bill McGinn didn’t want 
her? Becker would motor up tomorrow night, and 
she could easily uig a marriage proposal out of 
him. In fact, she kne v he’d already talked things 
over with her parents. 

It was an hour before sunset. She started up 
to the church. Stood on the hill, and watched the 
sun going west. Then the farm. land reached up its 
motherly arms and took her to its heart. It was a 
lonely life, if one hadn’t grown up with it. Those 
ragged worm fences, but, oh! the beauty inside 
them! The waving wheat fields, the green trees, 
with their bird homes, the old whispering pines, 
even the stark dead chestnuts, the songs of the 
water in the woods, the sprouting soil—Oh, God, 
it was her homeland! 

A blur of mist took the sight from her aching 
eyes. She couldn’t leave; just couldn’t. Of course, 
she could spend her summers up here, and anyhow 
the winters were disagreeable. What should she do 
in Harrisburg? She wouldn’t have to work at 
keeping house. A cook and a maid—bosh! they 
never suit her. She walked off into the woods, on 
and on. Before she knew it, she was at the Dietz 
farm. Alverta Diez was slowly coming along, 
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laboriously carrying two huge buckets of milk. 

“Well, of all things!” Alverta was so surprised 
she splashed the milk on her apron. “I ain’t saw 
you in ages, Sadie. And my thoughts was chock- 
full of you. Come on into the house.” 


ADIE followed Alverta, fighting down thoughts 
OF her own. She experienced a mad impulse to 
grab the two pails and hit her rival with them. 
The two girls got off into the parlor. Sadie’s quick 
eye noticed a photo of Bill McGinn on the melo- 
deon, but there were five or six other gallants with 
him. 

“Say, Sadie,” began Alverta bluntly, “what are 
you going to do? Bill McGinn’s sick about you.” 

“You know better, Alverta. It looks like it, 
doesn’t it? He’s your shadow.” 

“That’s because he loves you. He wants to stand 
out of your way of making a good match. I’ve had 
a few beaux in my day, but, believe me, McGinn’s 
the worst yet. How would feel if you were as sweet 
as you knew how, and a fellow sang another girl’s 
praises into your ear day and night? Wouldn’t 
you feel like hitting her a good thump? Or dinging 
a bucket on his thick head, or walloping him in the 
mouth?” 

Sadie smiled, then tittered. 

“Well, for the past weeks I felt like socking you 
with anything, with preference for a good sound 
pump-handle. That McGinn’s made me sick at him, 
with all his good looks. Handsome he is, about the 
finest-looking brute I ever saw. But he ain’t Irish 
at all. He don’t act like it.” 

“What do we know about the Irish, Alverta?” 

“Well, I read magazines and novels and I seen 
movies. The Irish are supposed to snatch up their 
women—” 

“You're thinking of the Roman and the Sabines.” 

“Who are they?” Alverta cocked an alert ear. 
Perhaps some new families had moved close to the 
Valley, with eligible sons. 

“No matter. Go on about Bill. 
word of it.” 

“Are you a flirt? Here’s Albert Becker making 
at least two trips a week from Harrisburg just to 
see you. Everybody says you’re going to marry 
him. And so Bill McGinn—” 

“Yes? Please do go on.” 

“Why, you dumb thing, don’t you see he’s using 
me? He’s standing out of your way, so you'll get 
your chance. You used. to like him at school, and 
he’s dippy on you. As soon as you’re married to 
Becker, I know what my fate will be.” 

“Why of course, Bill McGinn will marry you.” 

“Will he? Five or six others, not to mention 
ebout ten more, had that wonderful chance, and 
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they didn’t. But he’s the worst yet. He’ll drop 
me quick after you’re married.” 

Alverta’s lips quivered with indignation. 

“There’s only one possible chance for me, Sadie, 
and even that’s a slim one.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tf you’re really going to marry Becker—and 
you’d be a goose not to—Harrisburg, a big swell 
house, movies every night, no work to do, cows 
fifty miles away, good clothes, an automobile that 
won’t stall like our Ford. Heavens, I was mortified 
on the 30th of May. We went down to Gettysburg.” 

“Oh, Alverta, you must have been desperate. 
Gettysburg, of all places!” 

“IT always go on the 30th of May. There’s 
always a big crowd on the 30th; you see people. 
So we went. A short circuit or sumthin. We stalled 
before the Pennsylvania monument; and had to be 
towed into town. Picture sweet little Alverta! 
Togged out in her best, with that new hat, dragged 
like a basket of dirty clothes at the tail of a garage 
repair car. My day was ruined, so was my pow- 
dered nose. Then our lights burnt out coming up 
the Lincoln Highway, and we nearly got swatted 
by a speeding car. Who was in it but Becker!” 

“Tf I’m going to marry Albert Becker. .. what?” 

“Tf you really are, my lone chance is to marry 
Bill McGinn before you take Becker.” 

“T don’t quite get you.” 

“Well, if I could tell McGinn that you really 
are—you see as yet things are doubtful—if McGinn 
knew for certain you’re going to take Becker—if I 
could tell McGinn that, then while he’s sore and 
suffering from shock, I feel sure McGinn, while 
blind with pain, would marry me.” 


P ROSE Sadie. Alverta had made up her mind 

for her. Really'a wife like this town-loving girl 
wasn’t fit for a farmer at all. The poor farm man 
had life quite hard enough without owning a help- 
meet who hankered for barren city pleasures. Sud- 
denly Sadie swooped down upon and kissed her 
erstwhile rival and enemy. 

“Alverta, you’ve done me the greatest favor in 
the world. Come over to our house tomorrow night. 
I have a big idea. Be on time for supper, and 
wear your nicest dress. Doll up to the limit. I’m 
off now.” 

Sadie skipped lightly along, singing as she went. 
The stars could hardly keep up with her, and often 
lost sight of her as she froliced her way through 
the thick trees. She got home breathless, her face 
alight. with a big determination. 

To cheer on a farmer husband, when the rains 
failed to fall, and the crops didn’t sprout; when the 
vegetables dried up into mere roots, and the flowers 
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couldn’t reach their beautiful perfection—what a 
vocation! To mother the big farmer, when his hard 
hands fell limp at his sides in despair, when the 
drops on his brow were duplicated on his abashed 
eyes! Ah, that was making a woman’s life worth 
while. Sadie hated parasites, whether they were 
human or just bugs. Why become a Harrisburg 
butterfly, when she could turn herself into a Valley 
robin? Butterflies, though they adorned the plowed 
fields, didn’t improve them. The songbirds did, by 
destroying the worms and little winged destroyers. 


HE COULDN’T sleep that night with the exalta- 

tion of her plan, so she opened the book from 
the circulating library. It was a short novel, and she 
read it through in bed. That heroine, “Maria Chap- 
delaine,” was a girl after her own heart. She too 
had the opportunity to get away from the wilderness 
and go to the city, but she stayed to marry the man 
of the forests. God bless her! 

Next night at supper the Eckenrodes had Albert 
Becker and Alverta Dietz as guests. Mrs. Ecken- 
rode frowned, when she noticed that Sadie had 
placed the visitors side by side. Mr. Eckenrode re- 
pressed a chuckle at, what he thought was Sadie’s 
trick to keep her lover guessing. Alverta played up 
gorgeously. In truth, she over-acted a little. She 
helped Albert to things as if she were the hostess; 
hung on his words flatteringly, as if he were a very 
oracle; laughed just at the right time; praised his 
speeches, which were mostly self-laudatory. 

The surprise of the evening came with Bill Mc- 
Ginn knocking at the front door. Sadie leapt like 
a doe from the table with 4 word of hasty apology, 
and admitted the Irish farmer. Bill swaggered in 
as monarch of all he surveyed. There was a reason. 
Early that morning when he was afield, he saw a 
white-skirted figure coming straight toward him. 
He rubbed his eyes to make sure. He held his 
breath with admiration and something of hurt as 
she drew nearer. Then she stood, tall enough to 
look him squarely in the face. 

“Bill,” her voice was steady, “you’ve been keep- 
ing away from me, and it’s been torture. I under- 
stand it all.” She came nearer. “I—I am not— 
am never going to marry any man who'll take me 
off a farm. So you needn’t—” 

The Irish blood rushed into his head, and his 
strong hands caught her, soiling her white waist, as 
he gathered her against his heart. Her downcast 
eyes noticed the grime in his nails, but it was clean, 
sweet earth, the ground that he made bloom. After 
he had kissed her, he was abashed at what his hands 
had done to her snowy clothes. 

“T’ve gone and soiled you.” 

“T love to be soiled that way, Bill, you big old 


darling. Your soil, my soil, our soil. See!” She 
stamped the flat heels of her shoes into the furrow. 
“T adore to be soiled by your hands and that earth. 
Grand, glorious Buchanan Valley soil!” 

The elder Eckenrodes had the good taste to stay 
out of the parlor, and leave the four young people 
together. The séance was short, which was a mercy 
to Mrs. Eckenrode, trying to eavesdrop above the 
stairs. Her husband was reading the Gettysburg 
Times, but with little interest. Somehow he partly 
guessed what his daughter was going to do. She 
was her father’s girl when she made that mind of 
hers. Mrs. Eckenrode was restlessly pacing about 
and bumping the chairs. 

“Set down for heaven’s sake, woman, You can’t 
better matters by black and blueing up your shins 
once!” 

“Don’t talk to me, man! 
screech.’ 

“Well, then, keep moving, and I’ll swear,” he 
threatened. 

Sadie got Becker out on to the moonlit porch. 
Being a dumb-bell boy, he misunderstood her. Be- 
fore he had time to disgorge his proposal, she told 
him the plain truth. She and Bill would be married 
on the 4th of July, to make it a double holiday. 
She was full of thanks to Becker. He’d been very 
nice, and oh, she was so grateful. 

His indignation made him speechless. He, the 
irresistible, the manicured, the perfumed, the loud- 
necktied; he, the big moneyed magnate, had been 
flouted by a penniless country girl! 

They came back to the parlor, where Alverta 
postured, freezing Bill, who was happy to be so 
frozen. Alverta’s eyes fairly snapped with interest. 
Oh, those women, how they do understand each 
other! Poor Becker looked as if he’d been caught 
in a rainstorm without an umbrella. Alverta’s eyes 
met Sadie’s, and one pair of blue-black orbs, blaz- 
ing with happiness, radioed a perfectly understand- 
able message to a pair of gray ones, blazing with 
expectations. Yes, Alverta would supply the um- 
brella to the disappointment-drenched suitor. 

“Say, Albert,” tuned in the tactful Sadie, “our 
poor little Alverta—aren’t your two names alike— 
she’s got a long way to go home, and she wishes to 
get back early. Couldn’t you drive her there?” 


If I stop moving, I'll 


E was glad to put his foot on the gas; eager to 

rush away. An honest policeman couldn’t have 
speeded up that bootlegger so fast. Alverta was 
quick enough to catch Becker on the rebound. She 
soothed his wounded pride, pouring in oil and hard 
cider. She propped up his sagging conceit with her 
admiration. You can guess the rest. Within a 
week Alverta and Becker were happily engaged. 

















Cohe South: 


NVITED BY the Rt. Rev. 

William J. Hafey, Bishop 

of Raleigh, N. C., the Passionist Fathers 

conducted during the past winter another 
‘series of missions in North Carolina. The missions 
in the eastern part of the State were assigned to me; 
and these I preached in St. Peter’s Chapel Car— 
an especially constructed Pullman owned by The 
Catholic Church Extension Society. 

The chief purpose of the chapel car (a Catholic 
church on wheels) is to reach the scattered Catho- 
lics in isolated sections of the country and to 
minister to their spiritual needs; especially, to reach 
the non-Catholics, whose antagonistic attitude to- 
wards the Church is due, not so much to native 
ill-will and hatred, as to ignorance and misinfor- 
mation. It may not be amiss to remark here that, 
owing to this ignorance and misinformation, the 
missionary himself is given a large opportunity to 
become “a reproach for Christ.” For he is regarded 
as an impostor and intriguer in places where the 
dominant note of accepted Christian (?) preaching 
is absolutely anti-Catholic! 

I took charge of the chapel car in Chicago on 
Feb. 27. At Richmond, Va., I met Mr. Stephen 
McLaughlin who was to be my companion, chef, 
acolyte and steward. On March 2, we arrived in 
Kinston, N. C., where our work began. 

Kinston is only a small part of the district 
assigned to Rev. Charles Gabel. His entire parish 
comprises twelve counties with a population of 
125,000 souls. In this immense area there are 
three Catholic churches and twenty-four mission 
stations, with a total of only 210 Catholics! 

Our mission had been well advertised. I had 
erected the mission cross in the chapel car sanc- 
tuary, said the accustomed prayers for the opening 
and turned around to address the assembled congre- 
gation. It numbered FOUR! Diseouraging? But 
one must learn to face discouragements cheerfully. 
A form of influenza was epidemic in Kinston during 
the first few days of our mission, and few persons 
could attend. No time during the two weeks did we 
have more than eighteen persons at any service, 
except at the afternoon services for children. 

' Mr. James Mehegan returned to Kinston during 
the first week of the mission and made our work 
know everywhere. Had it not been for the pre- 
vailing sickness we might have had large crowds. 

On this mission I met a young man, popularly 

known as Sam, an Italian peanut-vender, remark- 
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Some Personal Gxperiences of A 
Passionist Missionary in North Garolina 


able for the pronounced holiness 
of his life. He attended Mass and 
received Holy Communion every morning. 

While in Kinston I was in communication with a 
prominent Episcopalian. He evidently feared that 
I sought his acquaintance in order to proselytize! 
Hence he greeted me in these words, “Sir, I am an 
Episcopalian and let me tell you that I’m ready to 
go to hell for my Episcopalianism.” “I should 
think,” I replied, “that you would have punishment 
enought if you entered into the fight between the 
Fundamentalists and Modernists in New York.” I 
then told him that I loved my Faith more than 
anything in the world but that neither I nor any 
Catholic ever feared going to hell because of the 
practice or profession of our religion. 

So deeply rooted is the hatred for the Church in 
many here that they would really risk eternal salva- 
tion rather than become Catholics, or even inquire 
into the claims of the Church. On a few occasions 
this same gentleman paid me a social visit but he 
would never enter into religious discussion. He 
had long since assumed a condemnatory attitude 
towards everything Roman, and, according to this 
self-constructed standard, he judged the Church 
and the Pope to be in total error. 


OME OF the children receive from their parents a 
legacy of hatred for the Church. At a time 
when .the all-absorbing love of the Heart of Jesus 
should be poured into their hearts, these innocent 
souls are taught a hatred for everything that savors 
of Catholicism. One afternoon while I was talking 
téa group of children, whom I had been entertain- 
ing with views of the life of our Lord, one little 
lassie looked up into my face and asked: “Mr. 
Sweeney, is it true that you came here to kidnap 
little girls and take them away in that car?” 
Amazed, I replied, “You know, my child, the reason 
for my presence here. I came to teach you and all 
who come to hear me how to love and serve God, 
and to avoid everything that is wrong.” “Well,” 
she answered; “I didn’t think you would kidnap 
anyone, but my mother and father and auntie told 
me to look out for you that you would kidnap 
some of us.” This hatred, the result of crass ig- 
norance, is instilled into the child’s mind in early 
years and later on is fed fat by a lying and 
scurrilous literature. 
A middle-aged man from Rocky Mount told me 
that hy was twenty-four years old before he had 
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sufficient courage to walk past a Catholic church. 


“> HE ONLY paper,” he said, “I ever read was the 

Menace, and it confirmed all my mother told 
me about the atrocities perpetrated by Catholics 
and I was convinced that the Catholic Church was 
the Scarlet Woman spoken of in the Book of 
Revelation. Twenty years ago, Sir, I would rather 
cut my throat than talk to you or to any other 
priest. I was taught 
that the priest was the 
agent of Anti-Christ, 
and I believed it. Now,” 
he continued, “I have 
had the advantages of 
travel, I have seen for 
myself that the Catholic 
Church is the greatest 
power in the world for 
good. But you cannot 
blame all those North 
Carolinians who have 
never known Catholics, 
who have never been 
more than twenty miles 
away from home, if they 
believe all that they 
read about the Catholic 
Church in such vile and 
rotten sheets as the 
Menace and the Fellow- 
ship Forum.” 

Incidents _ indicative 
of real practical philo- 
sophy and common 
sense, couched in the 
inimitable North Caro- 
linian fashion, brought 
me many joyful mo- 
ments. A young man of 
twenty years of age, who 
can neither read nor 
write, was our first visi- 
tor in Belhaven. He works as a lumberjack. He 
came to the car to inquire about Father Alexis, C. P. 
““How’s that preacher,” he asked, “who was here 
two years, this time? He certainly was fine—always 
had a kind word and pleasant smile for everybody: 
he sort of won you entirely when you spoke to him. 
I was heaps sorry when he went away. But I sure 
do know that he did me good. I was a awful swearer 
before he come here. Reckon that nearly every 
time I’d breathe, I’d swear. Of course, I swear 
some yet. But I reckons that there’s no man in this 
world who works with pine logs and a mule all 
day long who can stop swearin’ of a sudden.” 
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I never realized until I went South the evil that 
is done by anti-Catholic literature and the pressing 
need of circulating Catholic literature in small 
towns, where the most outlandish absurdities and 
malicious lies are peddled about the Pope, priests, 
nuns, and the most sacred doctrines of the Church. 

Even the poor colored people are fed up with 
calumnies and errors about us. In Washington, 
N. C., a colored man gave me a copy of the spurious 
: oath attributed to the 
Knights of Columbus, 
and told me that a lady 
agent left a copy of it in 
every home there. A 
very consoling feature, 
however, in regard to 
these small towns is 
this: that many of 
these people would read 
Catholic literature if it 
were sent to them. Some 
of the post-offices, I am 
told, are just literally 
swamped with virulent 
anti-Catholic sheets. 

I was surprised to find 
that our work in Kins- 
ton had come to the 
notice of the Associated 
Press. It happened 
thus: Oneafternoon while 
showing some stere- 
optican views of the life 
of Christ to a congre- 
gation of children, I 
threw the picture of 
Jerusalem upon the 
screen. “Why is Jeru- 
salem called the Holy 
City?” I inquired. None 
answered. - “Surely. you 
have heard the song 
entitled ‘The Holy 
City?’”” No one answeed. I then asked if anyone 
would sing it for me. Then a lad called out “Please, 
Mister, will you sing ‘Barney Google’ for me?” 
One of the youngsters told this incident to his 
father, a newspaperman, and the following Sunday 
it appeared in many newspapers. 


Oz GranD KLEacLe of the Ku Klux Klan was 
one of my best friends in Kinston. He is a rail- 
road man, and of all the splendid characters I met 
while on the chapel car none showed me greater 
kindness or was more courteous than the railroad 


men. With only one exception I found every rail- 
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road official and employé a gentleman. One of the 
last acts of kindness the conductor who brought our 
train into Kinston ever performed was to give me 
the name of an official of the Atlantic Coast Line 
who, he thought, would provide free transportation 
for the car. Two days afterwards he dropped dead 
at his work and what was my surprise to learn that 
he was a member of the Klan and was buried 
according to Klan ritual. 

My next mission was in Maysville, a one-street 
town. There is but one 
Catholic family in 
Maysville and they at- 
tended every exercise of 
the mission. Owing to 
the death of my dear 
mother I was not able to 
continue this mission. 
Father Gabel took up 
the work when I left for 
the funeral. 

In Greenville we met 
with a militant Catho- 
licity hard to surpass 
anywhere. The Skinner 
family in this city is a 
family of apostles. They 
have struggled on with 
exceptional religious fer- 
vor when everything 
was black and dreary for 
the Church. This mis- 
sion was a wonderful 
success owing to the un- 
tiring zeal of, the Skin- 
ners and several other 
lay-workers who brought 
their friends and ac- 
quaintances with them. 
Every evening the~ 
chapel was crowded and 
sometimes aS many as 
sixty people listened to 
_the sermon from outside. 
Catholicity has a great future in Greenville. Father 
Gabel has placed this city under the patronage of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and on the First Friday 
nearly all his parishoners receive Holy Communion. 


LOCAL minister was a frequent caller at the car. 
He gave me much information as to the manner 
in which the Protestant churches are supported in 
the South. He said that at present the Disciples 
were building a $15,000 church for but six members 
of their congregation at Rocky Mount. He also 


told me their ministers receive a salary of $5,000 
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a year. Ministers of other denominations receive 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year, and the rental of a 
home. These salaries are paid by churches in the 
North. Northern Protestants practically support 
Protestantism in North Carolina. 


E HAVE much to learn, in matters of finance, for 
the propagation of the Faith, from our non- 
Catholics brethren. Many Northern parishes could 
spread the Faith in the South if they would adopt 
some of the financial 
methods so successfully 
used by the non-Catho- 
lic churches. 
' An incident that to 
me at first was startling 
took place one day in 
Greenville. A man of 
middle-age came to the 
car. I took him through 
and explained our pur- 
pose. When he looked 
at the large mission 
cross he asked, “Who is 
that?” “Have you never 
seen a crucifix before?” 
I questioned. “I never 
have. I never did see 
anything like that be- 
fore.” “Don’t you know 
anything about our 
Lord, about His death 
upon the cross?” I asked 
in astonishment. “I have 
heard of Him from time 
to time,” he said, “but 
never paid no attention. 
I reckon it must be 
pretty hard to die like 
He died, nailed to a 
cross.” I told this inci- 
dent to one of the local 
priests; and he replied, 
“Father, there are at the 
very least twenty-five thousand people in this part 
of North Carolina who have never seen a crucifix.” 
While in Williamston, a young man and six of 
his companions, all in the employ of the telephone 
company, came to the car one evening and were 
deeply impressed with the services. I met them 
when they were leaving and one of them said to 
me, “I liked the services very much. I never heard 
a Catholic sermon before. [My subject was the 
Necessity of Prayer for Salvation.] Will you please 
explain to us tomorrow evening all that the Catholic 
a 
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Church teaches.” “I will be glad to explain what 
the Church teaches,” I replied “but I cannot tell 
you all the beautiful doctrines of the Church in one 
discourse.” “Well tonight I learned something I 
never knew before,” he said. “What was it?” “I 
know from what you told us this evening that you 
Catholics pray to God.” I laughed. “To whom 
did you think we prayed?” “TI always thought that 
you prayed only to statues and images. I never 
knew until you told us that you Catholics really 
pray to the one true God.” 


MORE glaring example of ignorance came to my 

attention in Plymouth. One ‘day two women 
visited the car. After briefly explaining some of 
the fundamental teachings of the Faith, one of them 
said to me, “Sir, I thank you for all you told us. 
I always heard that you Catholics prayed to images. 
And when I came into the car I said to myself, 
there is the proof. Look at those pictures on the 
wall. They pray to them. But you have told me 
now why those pictures are there, [She referred to 
the Stations of the Cross.] and I didn’t think a 
man like you would pray to pictures. But, tell me, 
don’t you worship Mary?” After explaining our 
devotion to the Mother of God, and the rosary, she 
was much impressed. I blessed two rosaries and 
offered one to each of them. The one woman ac- 
cepted but the other refused. “I don’t think I 


care to take it, but I am glad to have seen these 
beads. I always thought that you Catholics prayed 
to beads. I never knew you merely used the beads 


to pray om. My husband is a .Methodist minister, 
and he will be surprised when I tell him all I have 
learned this afternoon.” 

In Aurora I met a minister who called himself a 
sectless minister. By this he explained that he was 
no longer affiliated with any denomination but 
preached the pure gospel as God inspired him to 
preach. I said to him, “You have heard 
many things about the Catholic Church. What 
do your friends in this locality believe about 
her.” “Sir, I have heard many things about every 
church,” he replied. “I have heard lots of lies 
about the Methodists and the Baptists and the 
Disciples. And I have also heard many good things 
about these religions. But the Catholic Church is 
the one church I never heard anything good about 
until this car came here.” 

There are only a few places where Episcopalian- 
ism has many adherents. In these places many 
of the gross errors about the Church have been dis- 
sipated. ‘The Episcopalians are themselves often 
despised by the Baptists and the Methodists and 
Holy Rollers; especially is this true, if they are 
militant enough to say they are Catholics, although 


not Romanists. Many of the most gracious cout- 
tesies we received were from Episcopalians, and at 
least five members of this denomination told me 
they were convinced of the truth of the Catholic 
Church and hoped soon to receive the moral courage 
to profess the Faith. The profession of the Faith 
in these sections usually means the complete sever- 
ance from old acquaintances, at times even disin- 
heritance from one’s own people. The only colored 
Catholic man in Washington, N. C., told me that 
when he became a Catholic the one reason why his 
own mother did not drive him out of the house was 
because he was her son. I since met the mother and 
now she is taking instructions to enter the Church. 
In another place a mother with her three children 
are taking instructions prior to entering the Church, 
and a storm of persecution and vituperation from 
their neighbors is the price they are paying. One 
of these prospective converts is a boy of nine. His 
keenest delight was to serve Mass. He is an ex-. 
traordinary child. And for the past year has been 
pleading with his parents to permit him to become 
a Catholic. His fervent devotion to the Mass has 
led his mother and two sisters to the Church. 


OU CANNOT judge this part of North Carolina by 
any one section. Each town has its own peculiar 
community spirit. In some places we met with an 
intensified hatred for the Church; in others, a 
contemptuous indifference; while perhaps in a neigh- 
boring town the inhabitants would show a remark- 
able interest in everything Catholic. In Plymouth 
and Bayboro we were received with marked hostil- 
ity. I was ordered out of Plymouth. The day 
after my arrival the Klan sent me the following 
letter by special delivery: . 
The Atlantic Coast Line Station, 
The Catholic Church on Wheels, 
Plymouth, N. C. 
Sir: 
This is to notify you that your presence in this city 
is not desired, and I would advise you that you let 


the 3.55 train of this date carry you away safely. A 
hint to the wise is sufficient. 


(Signed) Plymouth Klan 140 


Needless to say I did not leave the town, nor the 
car. I intended to stay here only five days but 
when the Klan threatened me I determined to re- 
main three days longer.” Lest, however, the Klan do 
violence to both of us, I insisted upon Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin leaving for Greenville that evening. I 
had the Blessed Sacrament with me on the car, 
and, therefore, had no fear. When daybreak 
came I was sorry that our friends of the Invisible 
Empire were so unfaithful to their threat. 

For three nights no one came to the car; towards 
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the end of the week a few came each night. On the 
last night we had a congregation of eighteen men. 
After the service twelve of them came into my study 
and remained until midnight asking all manner 
of questions about the Church. The wife of one 
of them, fearing I might kidnap her husband, sent 
a peremptory command to the car that he return 
home at once. He did! 


ERE IS a story rather typical of this locality. 
A farmer placed a sign on his barn: 
I AM 200% AMERICAN 

The K. K. K. saw it. They sent a delegation 
to reprove him for his temerity. “Why,” he was 
asked by the Klan, “do you sign yourself 200% 
American? We are members of the Ku Klux Klan 
and we are only 100% American.” “Yes,” replied 
the farmer, “you are the Kluxers. You hate the 
Koons, the Kikes and the Katolics and therefore 
you claim you are 100% American; but I am the 
200% American, because I hate everybody.” 

The chief reason for the bigotry in Plymouth is 
because this town has been flooded with anti-Catho- 
lic literature. The Menace was distributed free 
for years, I am told. The men whom I met here 
are excellent characters, but oh how they hate the 
Catholic Church! This town needs an abundance 
of Catholic literature to offset the harm done by 
the Menance and the Fellowship Forum. Tuer S1cn 
is being sent gratis to fifty families in Plymouth. 
Should any of our readers wish to send Catholic 
magazines or newspapers into the South, I would 
be glad to supply them with names and addresses. 

My itinerary did not call for any missions for 
the Negroes, but I very fervently prayed for work 
amongst them. My prayers were answered in this 
wise: We came into Washington with the intention 
of conducting a mission for the whites. In attempt- 
ing to pull the car around the curve leading to the 
station our engine was derailed. The curve was too 
sharp to permit the car to pass over, so we were 
shunted onto a siding, in the heart of the colored 
district. A white person is seldom seen in the 
colored section, and to conduct a mission here for 
the whites would be a failure. I decided, then, to 
hold a mission for the colored. 

It was the saintly Bishop Curtis who said that 
the South would be won to the Faith through the 
religious enthusiasm of the colored. I have never 
preached to a more docile or a more enthusiastic 
congregation than this. The Negroes have a great 
love for religion; they are cheerful and happy under 
persecution; have a forgiving and prayerful spirit, 
and desire to be of service to their neighbor. Some 
of the good colored people, I am informed, pray 
all day long at their work in the fields. Father 


Charles Hannigan has charge of the colored in 
eastern North Carolina. There are over 500,000 
colored people in his district. In Washington there 
is only one colored Catholic, but, since the mission, 
Father Hannigan has thirty in his convert class. 
The Negroes want Catholicity. They want priests. 
How true it is that here the harvest is ripe but the 
laborers are few. For the colored of the South, 
Father Hannigan used to say, there are only two 
luxuries permissable: Their religion and a Ford. 

The car was crowded every night during this 
mission while a hundred or more listened to the 
sermon from the outside. At times during my ser- 
mon some good brother would pray out loud: “Help 
him, Lord! Lord, help him!” Again some of the 
old ladies by shaking their heads approvingly would 
audibly pronounce judgment upon something I 
said: “That’s it! That’s it! Say it again, Mr. 
Preacher! That’s fine.” I wish you could have 
heard these people sing. Old and young alike in 
perfect harmony sang “Nearer my God to Thee” 
each evening before the services and “Jesus Savior 
of my soul” after Benediction. They made a splen- 
did attempt to sing the Latin hymns for Benedic- 
tion, and, without my even having asked them, 
they answered the “Blessed be God.” 

An absence of prejudice marked our missions 
in both Aurora and Belhaven. Two years ago 
Father Alexis Cuneen, C. P., preached a sermon in 
Belhaven in the town hall, while he was traveling 
with the chapel car. I believe that sermon will be 
talked of as long as there is an inhabitant of Bel- 
haven left to tell it to his children. The sermon 
was on the Passion of Christ and every adult person 
who spoke to me in Belhaven took occasion to say 
something beautiful about that sermon. There are 
only two Catholics in Belhaven, but the whole town 
received us in the most kindly manner. Several 
Belhavenites told me that they would attend Catho- 
lic services every Sunday if there was a church here. 


T was at Aurora that I realized the magnificent 

future there is for the Church in North Caro- 
lina. The Rachid family is the only Catholic family 
in Aurora. They are held in the highest esteem by 
their fellow-citizens. No sooner did we arrive than 
we knew we were welcome. The children began 
bringing flowers to the car. One day about twenty 
youngsters came, and each brought a gorgeous 
bouquet of roses. 

We had nearly two hundred persons at services 
every evening, those who could not crowd into the 
car assisting outside. This was all the more re- 
markable due to the fact that during our mission 
the Methodists were conducting what they called 


“Stewardship Services.” A non-Catholic lady told 
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me that there were only six or eight people at the 
Methodist church, while the car was crowded. 

Bishop Hafey was so pleased with the response 
received from the people in Aurora that he hopes 
very soon to erect a church for them. On the 
day of our departure at least twelve persons came 
to the car and begged me to continue the 
mission for another week. But we were already 
scheduled to begin a mission in Bayboro. Going 
from Aurora to Bayboro, was like going from 
Mount Thabor to Calvary. 


AyBoro is the seat of Pemlico County, with a 
population of about eight hundred souls, with 
not a Catholic amongst them. There are only three 
Catholics in the entire county. Coming to Bayboro 
I had an indefinable feeling of dread, although 
Father Gabel assured me that he hoped for success 
equal to that of Aurora. But more contemptuous 
treatment can scarcely be imagined than the treat- 
ment we here received. ‘The first night eight 
persons came to the car. They tried to listen while 
I preached, but someone outside, intent upon 
trouble, drove an old rattling Ford back and forth 
along the side of the chapel car. To add to this 
a young man and his lady-friend, sitting near the 
door, giggled and talked the while I was preaching. 
The following morning, a colored boy said to me 
“You’se goin’ to git outa here today.” “What do 
you mean?” I asked. “De Kluxers is comin’ fum 
Newbern to chase you’se outa here dis aftnoon.” 
“Who said the Kluxers are coming to drive me 
out?” “Mos’ ebrybody say. De men up street said 
when dis car come here dat you’se oughta be drove 
outa de country ‘cause you’se Cathlic. Ya’see 
when stops raining by dis aft’ernoon they come fo’ 
you’se!” It stopped raining and the afternoon 
train pulled into the station, but our night-gown 
friends failed to arrive. 

Only two out-of-town men, who were working on 
the roads about Bayboro, came to the car that 
evening. No one came after that, although we 
remained in Bayboro for a week. In a wholly un- 
expected manner the reasons for the failure of this 
mission were made known to me before I left the 
town. A ne’er-do-well and member of the Klan, 
who can neither read nor write, had letters sent to 
all the people of the town, threatening them that 
the K’s would destroy their farms, burn their 
houses, and do physical violence to any person seen 
at the car. I tried hard to get one of these letters 
but did not succeed. The report about the Newbern 
Klan coming to drive us out originated in the fact 
that this same individual asked them to do so. 

The last week of May I was at Oriental. 
There is one Catholic family in Oriental, the Con- 


nollys, formerly of Boston; and Mr. Ned Laugh- 
inhouse and his son, native North Carolinians, are 
also Catholics. We had a goodly attendance each 
evening, but nothing unusual characterized our 
mission. 

My last Sunday afternoon in North Carolina I 
spent in Whortonsville, a very small settlement, 
eighteen miles from the nearest railroad station. 
Mrs. Curry is the only Catholic. She is a highly 
cultured gentle woman. “I was received into the 
Church only three months ago, Father,” she told 
me. “But for years I have been a Catholic at heart. 
There was a longing in my heart that nothing 
seemed to fill. I would go to the Baptist Church 
across the street and sit at the organ and play 
for hours. I loved to go there at night and play 
and sing and pray with all my heart and still I 
wondered why nothing filled the void in my soul. 
Now, Father, that feeling is all gone, and I am so 
happy, so peaceful all the time. Oh, how I love 
the Faith! Only God knows the consolations that 
are mine when I kneel in spirit before the Blessed 
Sacrament and unburden my soul to our Blessed 
Lord.” I have never been to Mass in a church. 
The only altar I have ever seen is the one Father 
Gabel arranges in our dining room when he says 
Mass here.” ‘ 

I preached to a congregation of sixteen people 
at Whortonsville, in Mrs. Curry’s dining room. I 
left her home, with a keen sense of my obligations 
of greater gratitude to God for the gift of Faith. 


HE CHURCH in the South should have the 

active help of our Northern Catholics. How 
much that help is needed, only those realize who 
are acquainted with the difficulties under which the 
Southern priests are laboring. The Southern Pro- 
testants are a people of generous impulses, but, 
unfortunately, they are the victims of the original 
Protestant tradition which for centuries has so suc- 
cessfully misrepresented the Catholic Church in 
what she is and in what she stands for, 

I cannot close this sketch without emphasizing 
again the urgent need of Catholic literature in both 
the cities and country districts of North Carolina. 
It is quite impossible at present and will be for 
years to come to supply the needed number of 
priests for this State. In the meantime various 
forms of Catholic literature—books, pamphlets, 
periodicals—can carry the message of Catholic 
truth to a people who have leisure for reading and 
who will listen to the message. I repeat that it 
will be a pleasure for me to furnish the readers of 
this article the names and addresses of non-Catho- 
lics who will gladly receive and read Catholic 
literature. Address me c/o THE Sicn. 

“ 











Scruples: 


of the many statements 
made with reference to the scrupulous— 


cA Suggested Remedy for 
A Spiritual Affliction 


excite the active sympathy of those 
who are interested in them. 


(1): CAN fathom the falsity By P. J. Gearon, O.C.C. such a state the scrupulous should 


statements which are often believed, not 
merely by the ignorant but also by the educated 
men who ought to know better? 

We often hear of free inquiry, but towards the 
scrupulous few seem to dream of practising it. The 
average critic of the scrupulous lives in his own 
world and does not enter into the world of the 
sufferers. He paints those others in his own way 
and, although not intending to do so, he presents a 
caricature instead of a likeness. 

If you asked the first person interested in scruples 
whom you meet why he believes the scrupulous are 
not cured, it would scarcely enter his head to answer 
that they are not always understood. Some may 
be startled by this statement. Still, the more the 
imputations cast upon the scrupulous are examined, 
the more unfounded they will turn out to be. 

A scruple is a fear of sin where no sinh exists, 
and thus it differs from a tender conscience which 
takes alarm at sin, not imaginary, but real. Both 
clearly differ from the hysterical mind which 
“strains out a gnat and swallows a camel.” 

The scrupulous penitents are disturbed, usually, 
about past confessions, present confession, their 
examination of conscience, act of contrition, temp- 
tations. These things seem “black” or “clouded,” 
although to the confessor all is “white.” 

Is there not some reason, some foundation for 
their worry—a reason not on the surface, but 
hidden? A scruple is generally defined as a ground- 
less fear of sin. Now, of the two alternatives— 
groundless in every sense of the word or otherwise— 
the former we really conceive to be quité out of 
the question. 

It may be a scource of surprise to many to learn 
that the scrupulous are wearing “black glasses.” 
(In the earlier stages of the malady the “glasses” 
are merely “clouded”). 

The presence of the “black glasses” is in itself 
quite a sufficient explanation of the conduct of the 
scrupulous. The “glasses” are the ground upon 
which the scrupulous are so certain that their soul 
is really “black.” When through these “biack 


glasses” the sufferer examines his conscience or the 
cause of his worry, when he reviews his past life, 
when he examines to see if he has yielded in the 
hour of temptation, his soul will naturally appear 
covered with worse than Egyptian darkness. 


In 





It remains to enquire how we may remedy the 
malady upon which we are dwelling—in other 
words, how we may remove the “glasses.” 

He who is wearing “black (or “clouded”) 
glasses,” cannot logically set about ascertaining, by 
the exercise of his eyes, the color of the objects in 
the field of his vision.- Not otherwise is it with the 
scrupulous. They cannot rely upon their “spiritual” 
eyes, but they must accept the verdict of the con- 
fessor by whom their soul is clearly seen to be 
“white.” 

The source of worry must not be mentioned by 
the scrupulous, not even in a general way, not even 
in so far as they imagine they may have offended 
God. Conscience must not be examined with 
reference to it, not even for one second. In a 
word, the scruple must be completely ignored. To 
act otherwise only aggravates the malady and dis- 
tresses the scrupulous all the more. 

The scrupulous are assailed by a very formidable 
enemy. We cannot over-estimate the tremendous 
power which is threatening them. If they persist 
in maintaining they are not wearing the “glasses,” 
we cannot promise them immunity from any con- 
dition, however heinous. Their spiritual founda- 
tions will crumble away and a sudden fall may be 
expected. 


HE scrupulous may feel that by ignoring the 
scruple they are making up their minds to be 
lost. They may feel that by ignoring the scruple 
they are the biggest hypocrites in the world. They 
may have the inward conviction that the only path 
to peace of mind is to tell things as they “see” 
them. All these feelings are diabolical temptations. 
But, if the penitent obeys the confessor blindly, 
if he does not take things as he “sees” them, if he 
goes ahead in spite of all “feeling” to the contrary, 
then he must eventually find himself in the haven 
of peace. In other words the scrupulous should 
realize that he is suffering from spiritual color blind- 
ness and should follow the directions of a compe- 
tent spiritual eye-specialist. 





*ScruPLes: Worps or ConsoraTion by Rev. P. J. 
Gearon, O. C. C., D. D., with a Letter from His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, and a Preface by James J. 
Walsh, M. D. (Pages 144, 2nd, Edition, Herder, 
price: $1.25. It may be ordered through Tue Sicn.) 
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Gossamer 


By Acnres MacCartuy HIckey 


I wonder and wonder who they can be 
Who weave such exquisite embroidery? 


And stretch it so carefully on the lawn 
In the quiet hours between dusk and dawn. 


Who tip-toe each night on the short-cropped grass, 
Unseen and unheard, yet they come and pass 


And spread out their kerchiefs. .. what sort of game 
Is it they play? Has it any name? 


So smooth and measured their squares are drawn out 
Oh, surely they know what they are about 


And have learned the antics of rushing wind 
So pin low their lace-bits where earth is kind 


And will shelter them from the softest breeze 
That might creep under gossamer canopies. 


But some thing startles these people I fear, 
As they seem to suddenly disappear 


And leave their fine kerchiefs strewn on the ground 
But where ’tis they go has never been found! 


Gay Joyce 
A Girl Who Did Not Graduate 


By Jane Howe KENEpDY 


Ay Joyce lived on the old Joyce farm; two 

hundred acres, twenty milch cows, acres of 
wheat land, tobacco and corn. The house was old, 
well built, and comfortable. Agatha—that was 
Gay’s baptismal name—was born here, as was her 
father. She had been to college—a girls’ college 
in Maryland four years. Then in the sweet April 
dusk, three weeks before her graduation, the tele- 
gram came saying mother was dead. 





Gay forgot she was going to be a teacher and 
went back to the Illinois farm to keep house for 
daddy. It was a year later on a scorching-hot day 
of late June that daddy had a stroke. Five years he 
lay helpless. Gay fed him, turned him, lifted him, 
waited on him hand and foot. 

She felt worse at parting with him than with her 
mother. He was all she had. The neighbors, said 
she should not take on so. She tried to be brave 
but he was her daddy, and she would be alone. 

She turned to the farm work. There was the 
orchard, the wheat fields, the tobacco acreage. With 
two hired men she worked from sunup to sundown. 
Her farm was a show place to which agriculfural 
students were taken on inspection tours. ; 

At thirty-five Gay was wealthy. She was a large 
wholesome-looking woman, tanned a golden bfown, 
and her great mop of light curly hair was fairer 
than her skin. Wind and weather she loved, but 
whether on a ladder in the orchard picking, fruit 
for a Chicago shipment or sitting under one éf her 
prize cows she thought often: “I am alone.” | 

One by one she had stopped writing to her ‘class- 
mates. She had no near relatives. 

Her nearest neighbor lived across fields in a 
ramshackle house. This was a widow, Mrs. Leary, 
who sometimes went out among the neighbors 
helping the housewives. She was no longer young. 
Gay recalled that she had been living there, in 
“daddy’s tenant house” when she came back from 
her first year at college. Seventeen years. Gdy had 
noticed her failing. Her eyes were dim and her step 
feeble. 

A year back, Mrs. Leary had gone to North 
Carolina to her daughter’s funeral, and had brought 
back the three children—Carol, Mary and Vincent. 
Carol was a big girl, seventeen, and in the year 
she was with her grandmother she had walked eight 
miles a day—four to and four from—the township 
high school. She had graduated with highest 
honors and was planning on going to college, but the 
Leary farm of only forty acres was a poor farm at 
the best and would not permit it. 
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Carol stopped in to see Gay often, to borrow a 
book or to bring a quilt pattern from grandma. 
Mary, the twelve year old, came also. Vincent 
came with his grandma. He was only six and he 
was blind. 

Gay had driven the milk truck into the shed and 
started for the house. Late August, and a few 
leaves were turning on the maples. From the top 
of a giant elm an oriole broke into a mad caroling 
and she stood to listen. Across the field of shocked 
wheat she discerned Mary Lee, Mrs. Leary’s grand- 
daughter. She waited for the child, drinking in the 
beauty about her. 

“Goodmorning, Mary,” she called as the child 


“Grandma is dead and I came for you,” said the 
child. 

Gay took the little hand in hers and went across 
the wheat field. No word was spoken. Gay couldn’t. 
She was thinking of that sweet April dusk, years 
back in Maryland, when the message came that her 
mother was gone. 

In the door yard Mary said: “It will be easy for 
Carol and me to get homes. We can see to work. 
It hurts Vincent so because he is blind. Will you 
tell him his blindness does not matter?” 

They were in the spotless kitchen. Carol sat at 
the window, crying softly. She waved her hand 


toward the inner part of the house and said: “Do, 


neared her. “How is everybody?” please, go in.” 








cA Special for Our Junior Missionaries 


Daddy wonders how many of you are really helping to keep your little Chinese cousins smiling. 
During vacation you are surely having a good time. And you like to be happy, don’t you? 

But you would not be happy if you were hungry all the time, would you? And you would not 
smile, would you? (By the way, please do read the story called Famine, on page 27.) 

These little Chinese cousins of yours are smiling at you from this page because they are not 
hungry now. They were once upon a time almost starved to death. And just then along came a lot 
of American pennies from their American Catholic cousins. And the pennies bought rice and the rice 
made them fat and happy. And so here they are smiling at you and thanking you for your pennies. 

How many, many pennies do you spend for 
candy? How many more do you spend to see 
the ‘movies’? And while you are eating candy 
and watching the hero of the ‘movies’ chase the 
villain—all that time hundreds of thousands 
of your little Chinese cousins are dying because 
they have not even a little rice. 

Of course you could not live on rice. But 
your little cousins in China are glad to get rice 
even if they get nothing more. They do not 
cry for candy and cakes and ice-cream cones. 
All they want is a little rice to keep them from 
starving to death. 

Now listen, Juniors! Daddy wants you to 
help the little boys and girls in China. Daddy 
wants you to write to him right away and ask 
for a Bobby Mite Box. And when Bobby arrives 
be good to him and feed him with your pennies. 
Every penny will buy your little Chinese cousins 
a big bowl of rice and every bowl of rice will 
make one of your little cousins smile and be 
happy. Surely, you want them to be happy! 

Just as soon as Daddy receives your letter 
asking for a Mite Box, Daddy is going to send 

you:a handsome silver oxidised medal of St. Gabriel and our Sorrowful Mother Mary. And now for the 
secret: Daddy has only about a handful of these medals left: if you do not write now they may be 
all gone before your letter gets here. So sit right down and write now. 

God bless you every one, my dear Juniors. Dappy Sen Fu, Tue Sicn, Unton City, N. J. 
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On the bed lay Agnes Leary, a smile on her sweet 
old face. At her side stood Vincent. “I am glad 
you came, Gay Joyce,” he said. “I always feel 
you.” 

He held out his arms. She knelt and held him 
close, patting his pretty yellow hair. 

“Grandma told me she was going and for me to 
be brave. I might have to go back to North Caro- 
lina to Uncle Jim Lee. He has twelve children. 
I like it here—the birds, the trees, the wind, the 
flowers, and you!” 

“T like you too, and I like grandma,” said Gay. 
“Do you think she liked me enough to give you 
to me?” 

What would she do with him? The still form 
on the bed, the under-sized little Mary, and Carol 
at womanhood’s brink, with a college course as her 
goal, were all pleading for Vincent. 

“J thank you,” he said gravely. “You are so 
good. I cannot leave my sisters. It is a man’s 
place to care for his sisters.” 

“T meant to take them also,” said Gay. 

There! She had done it! She had vacant rooms, 
money at interest, and the wonderful health God 
had given her. She needed a child—or two or three 
—to keep her young. With Carol coming home 
from college and Mary attending the district school, 
she would have Vincent around home with her and 
her days would be full—full as they were when she 
had her daddy. 

Vincent’s hand felt her hair. “Its curly, and its 
my color, isn’t it Gay?” 

“Yes,” she answered him. “I am a regular tow 
head and you are my little boy.” 


“Che Altar-Boy 


Servant of the Servants of God 


By Ricuarp A. RoBErTs 


HE Vicar of Christ, our Holy Father the Pope, 

is not ashamed to call himself the Servant of 
the Servants of God. His Holiness considers it an 
honor. And it is an honor, a privilege to be an 
altar-boy, who is, in a very real sense, a servant of 
the servants of God, for his chief office is to stand 
within the holy of holies, and to assist in the re- 
presentation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Some may think that the priest could get along 
just as well without a server. It must be admitted 
that poorly trained altar-boys are more of a hin- 
drance than a help, and are a first-class distraction 
to priest and people. But capable acolytes are of 
great assistance. Moreover, servers are regarded 
by the Church as so necessary that the priest is for- 


bidden to say Mass without one, except in a case of 
real necessity. 

You know from your catechism that ‘ACOLYTE 
is one of the seven orders making up the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders. The last and greatest of the seven 
Orders is that of Priesthood. The Order of Acolyte 
is the greatest of the four Minor Orders. Even 
today, those on the way to holy priesthood, must 
be ordained acolytes before they can become sub- 
deacons. Years ago, only ordained acolytes were 
allowed to wear the surplice, the official vestment 
of their rank. So it is by privilege and dispensa- 
tion that altarboys act as substitutes and are allow- 
ed to wear the surplice. 

The serving of Holy Mass, of course, ranks high 
in excellence and dignity. Even though other func- 
tions be enhanced by more external solemnity, the 
Mass is the highest, the greatest, the fundamental 
act of worship. It is the altar-boy’s privilege to 
represent the people, and in their name to answer 
the prayers of the priest. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
one who serves Mass; he receives a share in the 
Holy Sacrifice next after the one for whom the 
Mass is being offered. The server, in preparing the 
altar and coéperating with the priest, handles sacred 
things. Happy is the lot, then, of these Pages of 
Christ, the King of Kings. 

Though much to be regretted, it is a fact that 
many altar-boys, and in places, the entire corps, are 
inefficient; as I said above,—more of a hindrance 
than a help, and an annoying distraction to both 
priest and people. 

We find boys who have never learnt the Mass 
prayers correctly, who answer the priest in a jargon 
of their own. Others are poorly posted on rubrics, 
always hazy about what to do next. Others, again, 
are careless and unkempt of personal appearance— 
hands grimy, fingernails tipped with mourning, 
shoes grey, hair dishevelled, cassocks as short as 
the skirts of 1926, etc., etc. Boys shrink from 
being ‘Percy’s,’ but they should always be brave 
enough to be gentlemen. 

Then there are those who fail to put in an ap- 
pearance if it calls for a little sacrifice of sleep or 
recreation. It commonly and oddly happens that, 
of a corps of sanctuary boys, perhaps only 50% 
or 75% are in attendance during the course of the 
year, but, when picnic day comes round, they are 
on hand in full force, bright and early! 

All this is not meant as a scolding, but rather as a 
kindly reminder. Boys will be boys! But thank 
God for them and God bless them! As a whole, 
our Catholic altar-boys are a model sort. They are 
intelligent, self-sacrificing, reliable lads, who are 
the better at home, abroad, and in church, for the 
fact that they are Servants of the Servants of God. 
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THE Tf SIGN 


“Fertile Soil” 


By S. E. ALLWEIN 


N EXQUISITELY moulded face and clustering 

dark curls are the only claims to beauty that 
Mary Langan possesses. Daily drudging in the 
factory in order to provide a shelter for herself 
and an intemperate father, the girl is a victim 21 
her environment. 

While returning home from work one rainy even- 
ing she and a companion decided to seek shelter 
in the Mission House which was located near-by. 
Choosing a seat in the rear, they gaze with curiosity 
at the holy pictures. Suddenly Mary felt her atten- 
tion drawn to the opposite side of the wall where 
hung a picture of the little Theresa, but of course 
the unfortunate child was entirely ignorant of the 
story of the Little Flower of the Child Jesus. Be- 
coming uncomfortable under the direct gaze of the 
little saint, Mary decided to change her seat, but to 
the young girl the mild beseeching eyes seemed to 
follow her. 

For several days thereafter Mary’s thoughts 
turned unwillingly to the little Mission and the 
gentle pleading eyes. Fully determined not to be 
so foolish, she returns home from work and while 
passing the Mission crushes a desire to enter, thus 
ignoring the call of her heart. , 

Later the same evening she goes to meet some 
companions. Being a trifle early for the appoint- 
ment, she wanders unconsciously in the direction of 
the Mission; entering, she sits under the picture of 
the Little Flower. 

The hours pass while Mary sits and dreams, all 
appointments forgotten. As the evening grows late, 
Father Kelly, beloved by all the lowly, notices the 
preoccupation of the young girl. Approaching, the 
good priest exclaims, “My child, I have not seen 
you here before?” 

“No, Sir,” replies Mary, “I was here for the first 
time last week.” 

A gentle smile overspread his kindly face as he 
remarked, “But you came again tonight?” 

“Ves, Sir, I came to see this picture.”’ 

“Do you like the picture?” he asks. 

“T don’t know, Sir, the eyes seem to follow me 
everywhere.” 

Father Kelly realizes that here indeed is fertile 
soil, and, gently inviting the young girl to be 
seated, he relates to her the story of the Little 
Flower, closing with the little prayer: 


Oh! Flower of Jesus, I implore 

A shower of blessings from thy store. 
Teach this dear child thy ways so meek 
That she may serve at Jesus’ feet. 


Before Marvy left for home she was the proud 
possessor of a picture of the little saint and the 
story of her little sacrifices. Indeed, life had taken 
on an entirely different outlook. 

The workers at the factory are conscious of a 
gradual change in their fellow worker. The once 
heedless and boisterous Mary Langan is almost 
a new character to them; her main desire seems to 
be to lighten the burden of her companions. 

Time has passed gently over the head of our 
heroine and for two years she has carried the teach- 
ings of the littke Theresa to the workers of the 
factory. It has been a laborious work, but Mary’s 
heart is strong, for under Father Kelly’s instruction 
she has become a true Catholic and in Confirmation 
has taken the name of Mary Theresa Langan. 


NE morning after the beginning of the day’s 
work, in the factory where Mary is employed, 
a piercing cry of fire rent the air; all made for the 
exits. The fire escape, an old rickety affair, 
was scarcely strong enough to hold the weight of the 
panic-stricken employees. Just as Mary was about 
to descend to safety, she observed a girl worker 
faint; unmindful of self she ran to the assistance of 
the fallen one; then seeing that the fire had reached 
the exit, she dragged her companion to the nearest 
window. Upon seeing her, the firemen called to 
her to jump into the net which they had spread, 
but by raising her voice above the clamor she makes 
them understand her position. Elevating a ladder, 
a fireman ascended and carried the unconscious 
form of the fainted girl to the ground. All at 
once the onlookers are horrified to see the building 
collapse and their brave fellow worker hurled to the 
street. The fortunate employees gathered around 
the crushed body of the heroine. Her eyes opened 
and she softly murmured; “Dear friends, God has 
called me home; Theresa, the Little Flower of the 
Child Jesus, will be my guide.” 
Some thoughtful soul carried the news of the dis- 
‘aster to Father Kelly, and a few minutes later he 
was on the scene. Realizing the condition of his 
little friend, he anointed Mary Theresa Langan in 
preparation for her passing. Clasped tightly in her 
hand was the beloved picture which he had given 
her two years before, a lovely smile played about 
her lips and the beautiful dark eyes peacefully 
closed in eternal sleep. 
* * * * 

The majority of the factory workers are now 
members of the Mission and Father Kelly’s heart 
sang with joy when it was announced to him that 
the Mission members had collected a fund to erect 
a larger Mission which was to be called “The Mis- 


sion of the Little Flower of the Child Jesus.” 
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Passsionist Chinese Mission Society) 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING SPIRITUAL BENEFITS: 





: ee One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in every Passionist Monastery throughout 
the world on these Feasts: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholemew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept, 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


‘ One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls’ Day. 
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Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 
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Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the insallment plan in amounts, 
to suit your own convenience. 
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Gemma’s League 


Gxalting the Gross in Lungshan 
By FatHer ConstaANTINE Leecu, C. P. 


— which, literally translated, means 
“Dragon Mountain,” is a city situated on 
the border of the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh 
in the extreme northwest of our territory. In 
population it is a little smaller than Yungshun. 
It would be in a much more flourishing condition, 
were it not for the difficulty of access. No navig- 
able river opens a thoroughfare to the south. The 
river connecting Leifeng and Lungshan flows 
through a mountain, thus rendering it useless for 
transportation of supplies. There is no other high- 
way but that which passes over the mountains. All 


WHERE LIES 7 BODY OF REV. EDMUND CAMPBELL, C. 


supplies must be carried, so that the cost of bring- 
ing in one’s equipment is very great. Lungshan is a 
three day mule trip from Yungshun. 

The day we left Yungshun for Lungshan, I called 
my two boys, my only companions on the trip, very 
early and said Mass before dawn. The first day’s 
journey was to be through a bandit district; re- 
ports had it that the way was very unsafe just at 
that time. It was necessary therefore for me to 
remain with the coolies carrying my baggage and 
so keep an eye on it. Hence, my advance was a 
halting one; my speed being no greater than that of 
the carriers. They were to a man opium smokers 
and every once in a while had to indulge. But 
there was no remedy for this. Towards evening 


P., THE FIRST PASSIONIST TO DIE IN CHINA. 


RAVE TO EXTREME RIGHT. CEMETERY IN WUCHANG, HUPEH, CHINA. 
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CHINESE 


MISSIONS LOUDLY CRY FOR YOUR HELP. 


GIVE IT GENEROUSLY 





THREE OF THE MANY CHILDREN ON THE 


TS IN YUNGSUI. THE LITTLE FELLOW IN THE MIDDLE 


HAS ON A SWEATER FROM THE U. S. A. 


we passed a particularly dangerous spot after which 
I was able to smarten my pace for the hour which 
remained of that day. It was after nightfall when 
the coolies arrived at our stopping place. 

This was a tiny village where we have an out- 
station, and which I had not been able to visit for 
more than a year. The Christians were overjoyed 
to see a priest. I remained with them that night 
and the next day in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mass and receiving the Sacra- 
ments. The following evening I told the Christians 
that I would say Mass before daybreak as it was 
necessary that I make an early start. So the next 
morning long before light—and it is a hard thing to 
get Chinamen up in the dark—men, women, and 
children had gathered to hear Mass and to receive 
Holy Communion. 

The road between this village and my final desti- 
nation was supposed to be about as safe as one can 
expect in China, so I had sent the baggage ahead the 
day before. The remainder of the journey, requir- 
ing two full days on the road, was as beautiful as 
any I have ever made. It was mountain travel 
throughout; hence, slow, but the views from the 
high mountains of the low-lying valleys with their 
green fields and here and there a river or creek 
flowing through them and winding in and out and 
around the mountain bases sparkling in the glorious 
sun-light like streams of molten silver was well 
worth the strenuous tramp, if for no other reason 
than the sheer enjoyment of beholding the unfold- 


ing loveliness of the landscape. As we drew near 
to Lungshan the clay of the fields turned to 2 rich 
red and an added charm enhanced the scene as 
though nature were eager to repay us with a prodi- 
gal display for the toils of the journey. 

In China there is no scene however beautiful but 
has its drabness. When nature uses such brilliant 
colors the dark spots must stand out the more 
grimly. Against a background so delightful to the 
eye, pathos is tragedy. Sitting on a rock by the 
wayside was a woman with a baby in her arms. 
A man stood beside them. The woman was lament- 
ing loudly, while her companion, who proved to be 
her husband, was doing his best to comfort her. On 
inquiring the reason for her distress we learned that 
her brother, who had been a soldier, had had his 
head taken off a day or so previously in the very 
city to which we were going. About an hour’s ride 
further on, we met two men carrying a body on 
bamboo poles. It was the corpse of the beheaded 
brother which was thus being taken home. A cloth 
was roughly thrown over the face and body and 
nothing more. The carriers smoked and chatted as 
if laden with nothing more than wood or straw. 

We arrived in Lungshan about three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon,—a propitious time, indeed, for a 
Passionist to make his first appearance with the 
Cross of Christ. As I looked down upon the city 
I could not help but speculate upon the manner in 
which its people were about to receive their first 
call from the loving Heart of the Savior, nor could I 
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GIVE NOW AND KEEP DEATH AWAY 


FROM CHRIST’S OWN POOR IN CHINA 





but wonder what the response would be. Like so 
many others in a land of blighting superstition, 
would these people too draw sighs of bitter regret 
from the Sacred Heart because of coldness and in- 
difference. 

At first the townspeople were so afraid of me that 
it was almost impossible to speak to them without 
their running away. I was the first priest ever to 
visit the city and the first white man whom the ma- 
jority had ever seen. Little by little they lost their 
shyness, and now it is impossible to go out doors 
without a crowd following upon one’s heels. The 
catechist, in true Chinese fashion, that is, without 
much regard for truth, spread abroad what wonder- 
ful medicine-man the Sen Fu is. The report occa- 
sioned a stream of men and women, afflicted with all 
manner of human ills, to seek help from me. This 
gave me an admirable opportunity of coming into 
contact with the inhabitants. Who knows but that 
this simple trust in the medical skill of the foreigner 
will not in time be supplanted by a firm super- 
natural belief in the all-important truths of eternity. 

The outlook for the Church in Lungshan is very 
bright. The people are well disposed towards the 
faith and are more than happy to have a priest in 
their midst. The magistrate, of his own accord, 
has put up a gao ¢si, or placard, in the city in which 
he extolls our doctrine and purpose. More than 
thirty boys have already begun the study of prayers 


and doctrine. When we have something in the way 
of a chapel, I expect many adults to come, for a 
large number have handed in their names with this 
intention. 

Like every other mission, Lungshan must start 
from the beginning. At the moment of writing, the 
priest’s room, servants’ quarters, and chapel are all 
under the roof of one rented Chinese house. 
Small as my room is, part of it cannot be used. The 
roof leaks. The house is ancient, and leans to one 
side as if seeking support. My bed is a door 
stretched on two wooden horses. I look forward 
to having things in better shape before long. 

After a stay of about two weeks, I started on my 
return journey to Yungshun. There were three 
possible roads. It had been my intention to take 
the shortest, but the night before I was to set out 
the magistrate sent word begging me not to travel 
by the shortest route as it was known to be infested 
by bandits. As it was the first time I had been in 
territory I thought it prudent to comply with his 
wishes. The road we selected was abominable—one 
steep mountain after another—but this time I 
did not wait for the baggage and pushed on ahead 
as I was eager to reach Sin Si Pin, where Father 
Basil resides, by Sunday, in order to say Mass. 

The first night on the road we stopped at a 
Chinese pu, or inn. It goes without saying that the 
villagers were all curiosity as to who we were, 


FR. CONSTANTINE LEECH, C.P., WITH A FEW OF HIS CHRISTIANS. THE LITTLE “SORT OF BASKETS” 
ARE WHAT THEY CARRY ABOUT WITH A LITTLE FIRE IN THEM, TRYING TO KEEP WARM IN WINTER. 
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HAVE PITY ON THE CHILDREN. 


IF YOU SAW THEM, YOU WOULD HELP 





THE BABE IS ANNA YAO, WHO WAS ABANDONED 
BY HER PARENTS. THE WOMAN IS A MIAO AND 
LIKE MOST OF THE MIAO WOMEN WEARS BRAID ON 
HER CLOTHES AND A CLOTH, TURBAN-LIKE, FOR 

HEAD-GEAR. 


whence we came, and whither we were going. I 
told them to gather after supper and that I would 
tell them all about our party and myself. So after 
supper a few gathered and I tried to explain to them 
what the Catholic Church is, how beautiful her 
doctrine, and how exalted the character of the priest 
who speaks in her name. 

My baggage was still far behind on the road and 
there was nothing else to do but sleep in.a Chinese 
bed with a native pu-kai for covering. These com- 
forters, or wadded quilts, are highly prized heir- 
looms and are handed down from father to son. 
The thought of the uncounted generation of vermin 
that find lodging there in makes them anything but 
an allurement to sleep. My boy got clean bed 
clothes. On examining them we found the one in- 
tended for me was covered with gore. The last 
traveller who had sought sleep beneath its billowy 
weight had only too obviously paid for his fitful 
slumber. After some persuasion we managed to 


induce the proprietor to locate a pu-kai that had not 
been used since its last washing. The‘ room given 
my boys and myself was pléntifully hung with 
cobwebs, thick and somber, as befitted an abode of 
an elder time. A long day in the saddle is the best 
Before 


preparation for a night in a Chinese inn. 
I knew it the alarm sounded our reveille. 

It was still dark when we arose. The patter of 
rain on the tiled roof was a melancholy announce- 
ment that a wet day lay ahead of us. I was deter- 
mined to push on. Better to be drenched to the 
skin beneath the wide arch of heaven than to sit 
dank and miserable for a livelong day in such 
squalid surroundings. The road on the previous 
day had been bad but the one we now traversed 
was many degrees worse. The heavy rain 
made the footing uncertain so that our pro- 
gress was labored and slow. The district was 
well known to be bandit-ridden, a fact which I was 
not allowed to forget. My boy made the way in- 
teresting by pointing out places which have be- 
come notorious by reason of the murders or rob- 
beries committed thereabout. 

But all things come to an end even in China. At 
about two o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at 
Father Basil’s mission in Sin Si Pin. Tired, wet and 
cold, we entered the mission compound overjoyed 
to have a comfortable abode for the night. The 
hard part of the journey was now over. The next 
morning sun shone brightly giving us a new lease of 
life for the five hour ride to Yungshun. 


In “wo Miao Villages 


By FATHER THEOPHANE Macutrrg, C. P. 


1! Trp! Tip! Tap! Tap! The sound of drip- 

ping rain on a dark wintry morning is pleasant 
enough, indeed even soothing when one is listening 
to it from under the covers. But it does not stir 
up pleasant anticipations when a day in the saddle 
looms up before one. Last Sunday, however, was 
just such a day as I swung up on “Tilly” and 
started for Yungsui. My mule is neither amiable 
nor sure-footed, and so my heart was not bubbling 
over with joy as we struck out on the broken 
trail that to the untravelled is known as the Yungsui 
road. 

Because I was to visit two Miao villages, a detour 
was necessary and we found ourselves several hours 
later scrambling and slipping up the side of a moun- 
tain. The road was really a foot-path, in parts 
unridable even in good weather. Through the low- 
hanging mists fell the tantalizing shower that wet 
and chilled. When the village of Lao Wu Tsae 
showed dimly across the flooded rice-fields, we de- 
cided that there we would rest. Some one hundred 
and sixty families have gathered into this hamlet. 
We picked out a way to the house of Yiang and 
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CHINESE MISSIONS SUFFER NOW 
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there asked hospitality. 

It is not strange that hospitality was given for 
the Miao offer the best they have to their visitors. 
As we sat around the fire brushing away the heavy 
smoke and warming our hands and feet,—I spoiled 
a shoe whilst toasting warmth into my foot,—I re- 
called the little I knew of these strange people. 
They are Chinese, but not the sons of Han whom 
we usually associate with that name. Indeed the 
Miao seem the hardier and stronger of the two 
tribes. Yet they have been driven back from the 
highways into the hills and mountains. The ruins 
of walls and watch-towers at points of vantage in 
this district are slowly crumbling witnesses that the 
Miao did not fall back without a fierce struggle. 
The name Miao still denotes something of 
wildness and savage courage but adds to the 
strangeness of their present condition. Someday, 
perhaps, I shall learn something authentic of their 
history. 

If I must wait until mastering their tongue,—it 
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FATHER RUPERT TAKES A FEW MOMENTS’ WELL 
EARNED REST. 


differs much from the Chinese—my researches, I 
fear, will be long postponed. Fortunately many of 
the adults understand and speak Chinese and so we 
may hope to begin our work among them without 
delay. Their religion, like their history, is not clear 
in my mind. For one thing the presence of idols 
is not as pronounced in their homes as in those of 
their fellow Chinese. Superstitions are practiced, 
though to what extent I do not know. 

Our evening meal was slight: rice, sliced carrots, 
and a few scraps of cold meat. Hunger made it 
palatable enough, since I had eaten only three 
small oranges since breakfast. Even were it less, 
who could murmur, for hard times have come upon 
these people. The last crop was scarce due to the 
drought and the military disturbances which kept 
the country-folk from caring for their farms. “Our 
place is dry,” one from the next village remarked 
in an off-hand way, “we have been carrying in 
rice for over a hundred years.” Great numbers of 
the people have taken to digging an edible root. 
While not indicative of actual famine, the increase 
in root-digging is a sign of great food scarcity. It 
was not food, however, but religion that was dis- 
cussed by my catechist and a few Miao over the fire 
before we retired. Since one carries his bedding 
wrapped in an oil-skin covering on all long trips we 
had a good night’s rest. 

But the next morning,—rain again! Well, no 
matter. We slushed and tramped through the mud 
—triding was out of the question,—for another three 
miles over the mountains to the settlement of Yah 
Pa Chi. Here, at the very poor home of Liang, our 
first baptized Miao, I set up my Mass kit and cele- 
brated the Holy Sacrifice. The Miao lad had come 
with us to see his sick father, so, with my catechist 
and cook, we were able to have morning prayers. 
The spot was clean though very poor. The most 
valuable possession of the family came under my 
notice when a small pig made its way into the house 
and almost tripped me. An hour later a search for 
eggs had proven fruitless, but a small chicken was 
bought and sacrificed. Rice and a vegetable were 
added to fill out our breakfast and dinner combina- 
tion. 

We started for Yungsui not expecting, and cer- 
tainly not finding, a better trail than the one over 
which we had come. Once again riding had become 
dangerous both for the mule and myself, as I de- 
cided after her skidding and falling a few times. 
Again rain, and again the heavy mist that lifted now 
and then, but most of the time blanketed in an 
impenetrable whiteness all before us. As we neared 
Yungsui the sky cleared, and whilst I hopped over 
puddles or slid to a level space I risked a glance at 
the scenery. The path wound around a cliff and 
beneath us the the White Water river, in a series 
of rapids and falls, churned and splashed on its 
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way. Picturesque enough, but why were four men 
squatting in this out-of-the-way place by a fire? 
Their whispered comment, “A Foreigner,” was 
not unusual. It was only after we had passed on a 
little way that our Miao guide informed us that 
they were bandits. They feared I had soldiers fol- 
lowing me and so did not molest us. Thank the 
Lord they did; it was a bad spot. Before we des- 
cended into the valley again we looked on Yungsui 


WU LAO SAN (DANIEL)—A MIAO BOY PICKED Uv? 
ON THE STREETS.—HE IS NOT STARVED BUT WAS 
BEGGING TO HELP HIS HARD-WORKING MOTHER 


SUPPORT A LARGE FAMILY. FATHER THEOPHANE 
MAGUIRE, C. P., GAVE HIM ASSISTANCE. 


and saw three of its gate towers. We were nearing 
home,—the home now is three rooms, the rent of 
which is two months overdue. I thought my story 
finished. At the very moment of writing my cate- 
chist came in to tell me that yesterday those four 
bandits robbed and killed a Miao who was passing. 
Again, thank God for protecting us. 


Another day I made another trip of more than 
twenty miles. In the morning after the late Mass 
for my pagan countrymen, my catechist, three 
Chinese, and I started for Chi Tung Pin, a town 
twenty five li from here. Teddy, my beautiful for- 
eign dog, I should not fail to inform you, frolicked 
before us. He was regarded with surprise, admira- 
tion, fear, wonder. Why shouldn’t he disport him- 
self! There was a flood of sunshine over the whole 
country-side, and yet no discomforting heat. Belts 
of refreshing green lined the level road and 
stretched back to the hills. The wheat crop is now 
well grown. The patches of unsown fields were 
dotted with the country-folk planting corn, and with 
it their perenial hope that the harvest will be boun- 
tiful. My own little mission is not without its 
songsters, but here further in the country, the birds 
were pouring out their music as if to empty their 
silver throats of all song until the day of Resurrec- 
tion. 

It seemed to me that nature was unliturgical and 
had anticipated the great feast by a full week. Can 
you blame me if I fell in with her mood? The 
towers I have described as evidences of past struggle 
in these parts were very prominent. Today I 
learned that they were never much higher than they 
are now, and that they were watch-towers ‘upon 
which fires were burned as signals. They are so 
close that a warning blaze would quickly be seen 
and another lighted on the next tower. Around 
each group of homes was a wall, the whole forming 
a miniature city. But now the stones are falling 
from their places and pink and white and purple 
blossoms have showered a peaceful beauty and a 
wonderful fragrance over these relics of bygone 
strife. There is only this to add: it was a day 
on which one could not help saying: “Blessed be . 
God.” 

I took the hike for the double purpose of looking 
over this place and of shaking off “myself.” I mean 
all worry and lack of energy, all that was clogging 
and halting me. I found Chi Tung Pin in a level 
and fertile valley. There are over a thousand 
families grouped in these tiny walled cities, and I 
feel that the place should be a station. With me 
were three pupils, pagans, from this town. ‘They 
are in my day school here. When they discovered 
that English was not in the course at Paotsing 
school, they returned to Yungsui and are boarding 
next door. Thus I find myself teaching the A.B.C.’s 
to a class of eight. 

The people here are suffering very much from 
the famine. On returning from Yungsui from 
my retreat, I saw my line of beggars grown from 
hundreds to a thousand daily. Certainly there were 
some pitiable cases. But the city has taken over this 
burden and now two thousand are given their por- 
tion of “she-fan” or watered rice daily. There have 
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been a few deaths from starvation. I saw one old 
man dead, and a lad of eighteen in his last agony. 
My first baptism in the mission was a babe of three 
months, who had been abandoned. One of the 
Miao womer is nursing her. But little Anna Yao 
has been signed over to the mission by her dad 
who afterwards came around. 

Today I found a crowd outside around a child 
of three years who had fallen and was too weak to 
follow its sister, also a beggar. I picked the little 
one up,—she was uncannily light. The mother and 
her old-faced starved babe came later. They will 
be on my daily list. Times without number I am 
interrupted to listen to beggars and try to learn 
whether or not they are getting help elsewhere. One 
hes a broken arm that I am trying to get into 
shape; others nave sores on their withered bodies. 
The saddest pct is that it is so hard to reach their 
souls. The General is again looking to us for help. 
I can not give it, for I have already run into debt. 
With all the inspiring beauty and the promising 
wheat crop that we saw today it would have been 
easy to forget the misery we left in Yungsui were it 
not for the stray beggars along the road. 

My catechist said laughingly: “You wish to imi- 
tate Our Lord, don’t you? Let us get a mule for 
you and we shall carry branches.” “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “bring a mule and I shall ride it, and after- 
wards you will crucify me as the Jews did Jesus.” 
“Oh! no; not that!” Well, it is good for us to have 
the Passion bring its sobering influence even into 
our joys. 

Speaking of joys, will you beg our Divine Lord 
that some of the crumbs of comforting grace may 
fall from the Eucharistic banquets of more favored 
spots on us who, at the outposts, are without a 
Tabernacle and its Divine Guest.” 


“Che Luki Mission In Distress 


By FatHer Rupert LANGENBACKER, C. P. 


LT ye MISSION .3 about twenty miles south 
of Shenchow. Recently we had another visit 
from our common foe, the bandits. I am a sound 
sleeper, fortunately, and hence during the excite- 
ment lived out the verity of the adage, ignorance 
is bliss. My ignorance of the raid, however, was 
dispelled by my cook, who came to me this morning 
with a graphic account of the night’s doings. 
Towards evening of the previous day a small 
band of tou-fei, or bandits, had hidden in the tall 
grass and behind some small mounds close by one 
of the town’s out-lying barracks; this particular 
barrack was not more than four hundred yards from 
my mission. Under cover of night, at a moment 
when the sentinel on guard was least suspecting 
trouble, the lurking robbers rushed upon him, over- 
powered him, and clubbed him into insensibility. 


Then they entered the barrack and made a hasty 
search for those most coveted of all bandit spoils— 
army rifles. A few were located before the intruder 


were discovered. During the hub-bub which ensued, 
the bandits made their escape, dashing for the 
neighboring mountains and keeping up a pitched 
battle with the awakened soldiers as they fied. 
One of the brigands, more daring than the rest, 
had penetrated too far into the interior of the bar- 
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TRYING HIS BEST TO KEEP THE RAGS TOGETHER. 
IT WOULD BE WRONG TO CALL THEM CLOTHES! 


rack and when the alarm sounded failed to make a 
safe get-away. A soldier ran him through with a 
bayonet. Fear lent superhuman strength to the 
wounded man so that he succeeded in evading his 
pursuers. This morning his body, or rather what 
what was left of it, was found not a hundred yards 
from the barrack. The flesh had been eaten away; 
nothing remaining but the well picked bones. 
Within a few hours the yie ku tsi, or wild dogs, 
had made a gruesome end of this violator of God’s 
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law. As the army of Ho Lung advanced on Luki, the 
soldiers, who had been guarding the city, fled. The 
town was open for the time being to the bandits of 
the district. No good purpose could be served 
by allowing one’s self to be captured and carried 
off to the hills for an enormous ransom. Prudence 
dictated that I should seek safety at Shenchow 
until tranquility was restored. 

As I write these lines the city of Shenchow is 
experiencing one of its periodic changes of masters. 
A powerful general from the neighboring province 
of Kweichow, one Ho Lung, is advancing upon the 
city. He is an outsider and, hence, disliked and 
feared by the natives. He is well equipped. His 
army numbers at least 3,000. The soldiers who 
have been occupying this distirct have offered fight 
and have been driven in. Ho Lung will be here any 
day. The worsted army is making ready to get out. 
Reports of looting came-in today. Business is dull, 
for the merchants keep their stores closed up and 
the country-folk will not risk coming in to market. 

There are circumstances which make this parti- 
cular turn-over in the local government a real 
calamity. First, our entire prefecture is suffering 
from famine. Certain localities are in dire dis- 
tress. Last year’s failure in the rice crop has left 
the district in extreme need; in places thousands are 
starving. The rice supply cannot meet the need. 
Shenchow’s streets are filled with beggars and 
famine victims. Now a new general arrives. His 
men must be paid; they must be fed. There are 
3,000 of them. Today’s rations is their most im- 
portant concern. When they have come, may God 
have mercy on the poor for their masters will not. 
Secondly, this Ho Lung is an ally of the general who 
recently ruled as governor for a few weeks at the 
provincial capital, Changsha, and who was event- 
ually driven out. As soon as the new governor 
establishes his position, he will begin to rid the pro- 
vince of his opponents. Hence, Ho Lung is not 
destined to remain long in Shenchow. So that the 
period of a fresh tax and renewed pillage is not 
far off. 

With generals thus warring among themselves 
and the central government impotent to assert it- 
self, banditry flourishes and ever waxes stronger. 
Western Hunan is over-run with them. . The rob- 
ber bands are made up of deserted soldiers, fugi- 
tives from justice, and such as, having failed to 
make a living by honest means, take to the hills 
and mountains and pray upon their less adventurous 
countrymen. The high-roads; tortuous paths, and 
shallow perilous rivers are infested by these outlaws. 
This nuisance adds much to the expense of mission- 
ary travel for one cannot journey any great dis- 
tance without an escort of ‘soldiers. Foreigners, 
whose capture is likely to bring a rich ransom, are 
especially sought. Cities and towns if left without 
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AND THEY CALL THIS “HOME SWEET HOME!”— 
STICKS AND STONES, WEEDS AND WATER!—LUKI 
MISSION. 


military protection are sure to be subjected to ban- 
dit raids, if indeed the bandits do not take over 
permanent control and run things to their own ad- 
vantage. In such times, all foreigners, especially 
missionaries, must make a hasty retreat. 

The advent of a victorious general is marked by 
a ceremonious squeezing of the civic fathers until 
his excellency’s purse has been duly flattened. The 
exit of the evacuating troops is signalized by loot 
and plunder. This process is repeated so often that 
the cities are bled white and the populace is pom- 
meled into dumb passivity. 


Gorpus Ghristi at Shenchow 


FaTHER CUTHBERT O’Gara, C. P. 


ust A few lines in the first place to let you know 

how we closed the May devotions. We could 
not attempt anything very elaborate, for I scarcely 
think our Christians are prepared for anything like 
Maycrownings, but nevertheless we had a very 
devotional service. 
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LET NOT SUMMER PASS WITHOUT DOING SOMETHING FOR THE ‘CHINESE MISSIONS 





The Christians met in good numbers for night 
prayers, which they said as far as the Litany. 
Father Cyprian then preached the sermon. The 
congregation afterwards sang the hymn “Holy 
Mary” and chanted the Litany of Loretto. During 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament the whole 
congregation renewed the act of consecration as 
they did on the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. In all it was very enthusiastic, and, I hope, 
helped to plant some seeds of lasting piety to the 
Blessed Virgin Mother. Anyway it was a begin- 
ning. These things must grow. Perhaps next year 
something more can be prudently added. 

Sunday we shall have a Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. The Sisters are making a silk canopy. The 
procession will be in the morning after Mass at the 
time when all the Christians are gathered. 

Beggars are still dropping about our property. 
For many all that can be done is to carry them in 
and let them die something better than beasts. 
Yesterday there was an awful case near the temple, 
—a blind woman, who had recently made her ap- 
pearance. She was rolled up in an old straw mat, 


THE CITY GATE THROUGH THE WALL 


and on seeing her I felt sure she was dead. She 
came to and began immediately to beg for rice. The 
Sisters also saw her. We had no place to put her, 
as the women’s quarters are not yet finished. Then 
it occurred to me that the seminarians had built 
in the middle of the back yard a play house with 
the bricks lying about. We found the night watch- 
man and his wife occupying it. That gave me an 
idea. So the poor beggar was put on a board and 
placed in the crazy little house. Here the Sisters 
could visit her. I suppose she is dead this morning. 
It is just such quarters that we need, nothing ex- 
pensive or ornamental. That is becoming more 
apparent every day. Sister Finan sees it plainly. 

There was quite a bit of activity about the mis- 
sion in preparing for the feast of Corpus Christi. 
We had a solemn High Mass on that day with two 
groups for Baptism. Father Theophane baptized 
the orphans, seven in number, and Father William 
baptized the class of catechumens, six in all. Among 
the latter was a daughter of one of the prominent 
merchants and the boy whom we took in at the 
opening of school last year and for whom we have 
papers. Father Cyprian preached in the morning. 
We had solemn Compline and Benediction at night. 

On Sunday we held the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. It was not as ambitious as had been planned, 
but it went off splendidly and for the first attempt 
was most encouraging. The line of procession was 
around the church and out the side door and along 
the stone walk to the front steps and in through the 
front door. The way was lined with green saplings, 
hung with holy pictures that lent color and, I hope, 
some devotion. A shrine was built at the end of 
the front porch, and flags constituted the decora- 
tions. I asked the Sisters to make a canopy, think- 
ing it would be quite simple, as I supposed any 
amount of China silk could be purchased on the 
street, but no white silk could be had. So they 
had to do the best they could with some old vest- 
ments with the result that we had a perfect canopy. 
It was an achievement. Nothing better could have 
been wanted. 


The procession was a great success. Everybody 
took part and in determined order—the men’s 
catechumenate, boys and adults, all the male Christ- 
ians, the school boys and the orphans; the Sisters, 
the women’s catechumenate, and girls’ school; the 
altar-boys, torch bearers, the censer bearers, and the 
canopy carried by six stalwart men, and we four 
priests. There was color a-plenty. I need not 
enumerate the shades, suffice it to say that the 
orphans were in white and the little girls from the 
women’s catechumenate were also in white-pants 
and jackets,—they 'ooked well. Two little tots 
in veils scattered flowers. 

You may judge the length of the procession when 
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I say it completely encompassed the church; within, 
the rosary was recited with earnestness and devotion 
and without, all sang the Chinese rendition of the 
hymns. The Lord seemed to bless us, for while 
Saturday was grey and showery and Sunday was 
threate -s:. tne rain held off until the procession 
«as saely back in the church. Then it came down 
as though determined to forestall another famine. 
The Christians were delighted and impressed. 
Owing to the breach in the wall, due to the erection 
of the new gate, soldiers were stationed on guard, 
so that the grounds were quite free from idle on- 
lookers. 

One of Father Theophane’s men, who has been 
sick for several days, finally broke out in small- 
pox and was taken to the future lazaretto. I had 
planned on installing the beggars and cripples there 
this week, but now we shall have to wait until the 
case of small-pox clears up. I do hope many 
prayers are offered for us. It is only the Providence 


of God that is protecting. us, for we are exposed 
daily. We have had quite a number of deaths 
recently and some baptisms—beggars picked up 
outside our walls and taken in to die. The women’s 
lazaretto is not yet completed, simple as it is; rain 
being the main cause of delay. 


Gemma’s League 


During June the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the missions in China. 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY 

Masses said 4 Offerings of the Precious 
Masses heard 32,170 lood 1,264,062 
Holy Communions 21,925 Rosaries 75,073 
Visits to B. Sacrament 53,415 Beads of the Seven 
Spiritual Communions 246,525 Dolors 9,233 
Benedictions Services 27,225 Ejaculatory Prayers 8,651,326 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 230,365 ours of Study, Reading ed 
Stations of the Cross 13.860 Hours of Labor 106,7: 
Visits to the Crucifix. 63,760 Acts of Kindness, 
Beads of the Five Charity 120,737 

Wounds 6.720 Acts of Zeal 143,065 
Visits to Our Lady 23,502 Various Works 586,982 

> s 

The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) 
ALBERT A. BARRETT KATHERINE WARING 
TAMES P. WARREN MRS. J. H. BELL 
JAMES F. CASHIN ANNA es 3 NSEN 
THERESA C. BATTON MRS. H. COSGROVE 
JAMES PEALE ROBERT FOHAMBERS 
MARGARET GO WE 
ay Se ALE LACINGER AY their souls and 
MARGARET PEALE the souls of all the 
MISS eietkeeT WiLSl faithful departed,through 
5 SS. xé 3 VALS. 
JOHN J RATCHFORD the mercy of God, rest 
MRS E. A. O'REILLY in peace. Amen. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


LITTLE BROTHER ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By Michael Williams. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Price: $1.75. 


The tide of literature commemorative of the seven 
hundreth anniversary of the birth of St. Francis of 
Assisi continues to swell. Michael Williams, editor of 
The Commonweal, tells the story of the Seraphic Saint 
for the children of America. He vividly describes life 
in Assisi at the time of Francis’ birth. He next por- 
trays for us the callow youth, a bit giddy, yet withal a 
true Catholic nobleman. A dream and a voice from 
the crucifix were the stimuli to his entrance upon a 
career unique in the history of the Church. How the 
saint materialized his ideals of a religious order of men, 
especially in the matter of poverty; his unequalled love 
of nature; his role of crusader and peace-maker; the 
stigmata and the glorious triumph of Francis in his 
native city,—all these rivet the reader’s attention. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. Poems of Faith. By C. 
H. Misner. The Macmillan Co., New York. Price: 
$1.50. 


Outstanding among the verse of this book is the ode, 
The Annunciation. In glowing imagery it chants the 
glories attending that sublime event in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The “Stations of the Cross” in vigorous metre, and 
various other short poems of faith complete the book. 


BROCHURES. Tue Founpress oF THE SOCIETY OF 
Our Lapy or THE CENACLE, Mother Thérése Couderc. 
and Together in the Cenacle, by the Cenacle of 
St. Regis, New York City. The first of these attrac- 
tively bound brochures is a very good translation of 
an interesting life of Mother Thérése. The second is a 
practical essay, pointing out the reasons which should 
influence women of this country especially to go aside 
into a quiet spot and rest awhile. They are presented 
with clarity and force. Details as to when and where 
retreats conducted by the Cenacle for women may be 
made are given. 


EUCHARISTIA. By J. Kramp, S. J., Translated by 
William Busch. Lohman Co., St. Paul, Minn. Price 
$1.50. THE LAST SUPPER AND CALVARY. By 
Alfred Swaby, O.P. Edited, with preface and intro- 
duction, by Vincent McNabb, O.P. Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $1.80 net. 

The recent International Eucharistic Congress has 
focused the attention of both non-Catholic and Caiho- 
lic on the doctrine of the Eucharist. One way tu 


nourish devotion to the Sacramental Christ is ‘he 
reading of good books which treat of this inystery. 
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Fortunately, there is an abundance of such books. The 
two books under review are worthy of the attention 
of our readers. EvuCHARISTIA is composed of seven 
essays on Eucharistic liturgical devotion. It strikes 
a happy mean between the profound treatises and the 
merely devotional. Much practical instruction abounds 
throughout. Perhaps some of the author’s conclusions 
may not meet with universal approval by theqlogians, 
but that does not lessen the book’s value. The opening 
chapter exposes the riches of Eucharistic life. A Papal 
Mass of the eighth century forms the basis of the 
author’s explanation of the ceremony of the Christian 
Sacrifice. This prepares the way for a presentation of 
the internal beauty of the Mass. A very interesting 
essay is “The Blessed Sacrament as a Sacrifical Ban- 
quet.” The next chapter gives a history of Eucharistic 
adoration. Two discourses appealing for increased 
liturgical devotion complete the book. As a worthwhile 
addition to devotional literature this book should appeal 
to our readers. THe Last Supper Anp CALvary is 
especially intended for the clergy. It is a posthumous 
edition in book-form of the writings of the learned 
Dominican. He repudiates the De Lugo-Billot con- 
ception of the modus of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as 
well as the theory defended by De la Taille and McDon- 
ald. In place of these the author propeses another 
explanation of how the “true and proper sacrifice” is 
offered in the Mass. Much of this treatise is an at- 
tempted demolition of the De la Taille-McDonald ex- 
planation. The author takes statements from their 
writings and attacks them with quotations from theolo- 
gical authorities, especially the Angelic Doctor. The 
concentrated arguments of this dissertation will afford 
interest to non-partisans of this Eucharistic contro- 
versy; gratification to antagonists of Bishop McDonald 
and Pére De la Taille; and occasion for opposition on 
the part of the latter. 


MYSTICAL PHENOMENA. Compared with Their 
Human and Diabolical Counterfeits. A Treatise on 
Mystical Theology in Agreement with the Principles 
of St. Theresa, Set forth by the Carmelite Congress of 
1923 at Madrid. By Mgr. Albert Farges. Trans‘ated 
from the French by S. P. jacques. Jienziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $6.80 net. 


Tanquerey, Wehody, Lejeune, Bainvel, and several 
other competent iudges of n.atters mystical have com- 
mended this work. [laws it has and quite a few. Not 
all its arguments are conclusive. Some of the scienti- 
fic theories quoi~d are antiquated, and some statements 
are not impregnable to the saafts of scientists. Adverse 
criticism of rival savants should induce a revised edi- 


tion more perfect than the present one, which, despite 
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its defects, is an acceptable presentation of the subject. 
As is customary with such text books, its introduction 
sets forth the origin, excellence, and utility of this 
science. This is accompanied by a sweeping glance over 
the mystical phenomena scattered through the pages of 
Church history. Following his predecessors, in Part 
I, Monsignor Farges explains the fundamental notions 
of Mysticism. Before a second reading of the There- 
sian classics on mysticism, devotees of the Doctor of 
Avala will find it practical to peruse this treatise, which 
defines concisely the basic ideas of these phenomena, 
thus enabling the mind to grasp more firmly the theo- 
logical values of the saint’s discourses. A number of 
disputed opinions relative to knowledge mystically ac- 
quired are straightforwardly discussed and conclusions 
unhesitatingly drawn from them. Part II is given to 
dissertations on accidental states of mysticism: in the 
intellectual order, visions; in the affective order, ecsta- 
cies; in the physical order, stigmata, levitations, efflu- 
viae, etc. All these receive ample consideration. In 
the appendix is an interesting account of the Carmelite 
Congress held in Madrid in 1923. 


THE MIND. By John X. Pyne, S. J., Professor 
of Philosophy, Fordham University. Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $2.00 


We welcome this manual—an up-to-date exposition 
in English of Neo-Scholastic Psychology. It is 
thorough and clear, setting forth in terms easily under- 
stood by the man in the street, sound notions of both 
rational and experimental psychology. From a reading 
of this text book may be learned the correct doctrine 
concerning the nature of the human mind, and a col- 
lection of theories, at least probably true, of some of 
the mind’s operations. Students attending Catholic 
colleges will find in this book a valuable aid in clearing 
up their difficulties in the science of the mind. But 
especially Catholic students in non-Catholic colleges will 
benefit immensely from a serious study of this book. 
It will serve as a dependable source of information in 
their discussions with classmates and professors, and 
all who in genera! receive their knowledge of psychology 
from less scientific and accurate sources than Neo- 
Scholastic philosophy. 


SCRUPLES; WORDS OF CONSOLATION. By 
P. J. Gearon, O. C. C., D. D., B. A. Appreciation by 
J. B. Magennis, B. Ch. B. Herder Co., St. Louis. Price 
$1.25. 


Although Father Gearon’s little book does not pre- 
tend to be an exhaustive discussion of the cure of 
scruples, it will be of practical use for both confessor 
and penitent. There is a dominant note of understand- 
ing and sympathy for afflicted souls throughout the 
volume. The author’s clear and emphatic demonstration 
of the success which he has achieved by the use of his 
method is, perhaps, the most valuable part of the 
manual. Indeed, if only this section were thoughtfully 
much profit would be gained. 


WHEN THE WORLD WAS WHITE WITH MAY. 
By Mother M. Germaine, M. A. P. J. Kenedy & Sons., 
New York. Price: $2.50. 

In these days when so much realism, intrigue, and 
glorified crime are the common literary properties, it 
is distinctly refreshing to meet a novel that takes us 
back to the days of Faith and Christian Chivalry. Such 


a book is the one under review. The time of the novel 
is the fifth century, when the famous and legendary 
Aruthur held full council with his knights. The princi- 
pal figure is young Cedric de Ganis, whose adventures 
carry the story from England to Rome, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem. Vivid narratives touching on the early 
Christian days are introduced giving a fragrance to the 
whole tale. The life and manners of the fifth century 
are well portrayed. The characters are clear-cut and 
mature. The pomp of royal society is brought out with 
no little skill. Moreover, there is a faithfulness to 
detail which shows plainly the author’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with the time when knighthood was in 
flower. This novel recalls Sir Walter Scott and Howard 
Pyle, with the added merit of a spiritual tone. 


MENDING THE NETS. By Raymond T. Feely, 
S. J. Book II. Benziger Bros. New York. Price: $0.60. 
“Being a Pal to Your Boy,” “Divorce,” and 
“Home-y Homes” are among the nine considerations 
to be found in Book II of the Morning Star Series. 
Each chat is well adapted to present conditions. The 
author’s treatment of the topics is so good that even 
those to whom the subject-matter is trite will eagerly 
read his presentation of them. 


PAMPHLETS. Week END RETREAT FOR MEN, (5c) 
Stroppinc THE Leak,” (10c) are two instructive broch- 
ures edited by the Catholic Central Verein of St. Louis, 
Mo. The first describes the origin, development, and 
advantages of week-end retreats for laymen. It must 
have been an oversight on the part of the writer that 
he did not mention the retreat houses attached to the 
Passionist monasteries in Brighton and Springfield, 
Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., and Jamaica, L. I., where lay- 
men’s retreats have been conducted for quite a number 
of years and with marked spiritual profit. SToPpPING 
Tue Leak, by Josephine Van Dyke Brownson, grand- 
daughter of the noted convert, Orestes Brownson, ex- 
plains the work of the Catholic Instruction League. 
It contains valuable information regarding practical 
methods of imparting religious instruction. Parents and 
teachers in parochial schools will find help and inspira- 
tion in this pamphlet. NoTES ON THE JUBILEE OF 
1926 is published in two editions by Pustet Co., New 
York. The larger copy for the use of the clergy (10c) 
explains clearly and succinctly the requirements and 
privileges of the Jubilee viewed from the confessor’s 
standpoint. The smaller copy is for the benefit of the 
laity (Sc). It gives an explanation of the conditions 
necessary for gaining the extraordinary indulgence. The 
canonical part is by Rt. Rev. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D., 
and the historical sketch of the Jubilee Indulgence by 
Rev. Geo. Rehring. 


MARTHA JANE, By Inez Specking. Benziger Bros. 
New York. Price: $1.50. 


At the very beginning of her convent-school life 
Martha Jane became a favorite with both Sisters and 
pupils by playing a daring prank. She was full of fun 
and mischief, yet possessed of a good heart and the 
vivacious character of a real American girl. The strain 
of “being good” for a whole week became so intense 
that she grew desperate, with the result that someone 
was shocked. The story will please our Catholic girls. 
Miss Specking has given us juveniles of merit, which 
deserve a full measure of encouragement. 
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“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 
China. ‘May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


CIRCLES: Circle 10, $6.25; Good Shepherd, $5; 
Holy Souls, $7; Little Flower, $6; St. Mary, $8; 
St. Michael’s Church, $25; St. Michael’s, $25; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, $12. 

ARIZONA: Flagstaff, H. J. I. $2. 

CALIF.: Anaheim, G. K. $3; J. A. $1; Los Angeles, 
C. R. M. $3.50; P. Q. $5; Pasadena, L. M. F. 
$10.20; San Francisco, M. C. $1; San Jose, M. E. 
$10. 

COLORADO: Aspin, L. H. B. $5. 

CONN.: Bridgeport, L. A. L. $5; M. A. D. $1; Dan- 
bury, C. J. R. $10; Hartford, F. E. K. $5; Stratford, 
J. J. G. $1; Waterbury, S. S. J. $10. 

FLORIDA: Tampa, C. H. N. $5. 

ILL.: Chicago, G. A. S. $5; B. K. $3; 

A. L.. $4.20; C. H. $2; M. R. $1; M. C. J. 
K. $1; A. M. C. $1; Friend, $50; F. M. C. 
CG. 61: G. A. S. Ss 0. 5S. $2: kt R: BP: 
$50; Kankakee, E. S. $1; l, ‘4 
Quinc, C. B. $5. 

IND.: Borden, C. H. $1; Elkhart, G. J. F. $1; Fort 
Howard, J. R. $1; Lawrenceburg, J. G. B. $3. 

IOWA: Dubuque, T. W. $2; Sloan, W. M. M. $1; 
Savannah, B. M. W. $1; C. W. $1. 

KANS.: Ottawa, C. A. N. $2; Parsons, P. K. $1; 
St. Paul, M. C. $25. 

zY.: song oe S. B. $1; Louisville, J. B. G. $2.50; 
Newport, M. V. $7. 

LA.: Eunice, F. J. N. $7; New Orleans, A. F. $1. 

MASS.: Alliston, W. T. $10; Atlantic, E. L. $5; 
Arlington, N. A. H. $5; Boston, M. B. H. $3.10; 
EB C.O000:.C C: S& &. C-3; CS. FE. Si; 
A. A. C. $3; J. T. C. $5; Brighton, H. M. $1; 
Brockton, M. A. R. $5; Brookline, M. M. $5; 
J. J. $1; M. K. $1; E. L. H. $15; A. S. $5; Cam- 
bridge, H. M. W. $1; L. P. C. $1; W. N. $5; 
Charlestown, J. J. B. $1; Dorchester, J. R. D. $1; 
J. S. $2; Fall River, J. O. B. $10; Gardner, C. M. 
B. $1; Holliston, A. B. $1; Lawrence, M. B. $3; 
Lowell, J. M. $1; R. M. $1; A. F. $5; H. K. $1; 
Malden, J. H. R. $1; Medford, R. J. Q. $5; Mel- 
rose, J. B. M. $3; Newton, J. P. C. $2; K. M. M. 
$20; L. S. $5; G. G. $10; Pittsfield, A. F. $1; R. M. 
J. $1; Roxbury, M. S. $20; T. F. B. $5; F. J. F. 
$5; Roslindale, J. P. H. $2; Somerville, J. M. C. 
$1; L. M. D. $1; Taunton, L. C. $2; Watertown, 
A. F. T. $1; Worcester, E. M. H. $5. 

MD.: Baltimore, R. G. S. $1; E. O. D. $1. 

MICH.: Adrian, S. J. C. $100. 

MO.: Easton, J. P. $1; M. F. $1; Freeburg, J. K. 
Jefferson en ey My $1; St. Joseph, B. T. L. 
m4. Be G2; J.’ E. C. $2; D. E. P. Si; M. B. K. 

N. D. $1; S. F. D. $1; J. S. S. $1; M. R. $1; M. 

> 
D. 


Mt. Carme 


; 
; 
; 


$2.50; M. F. $1; T. F. R. $1; E. F. B. a Ss 


G. L. K. $1; N._K. $1; M. C. $1; A. P. $1; 


$1; M. L. $1; Friends, $2.60; T. H 
W. A. B. $1; G. A. S. $1; A. H. F 


$5; M. M. C. $1; E. E. S. $1. 

NEB.: Hartington, M. S. $5. 

N. J.: Ampere, Anon. $10; Atlantic City, J. H. M. 
$30; Atlantic Highlands, H. G. $5.10; Bayonne, 
T. L. $1; Belleville, J. L. M. $1; Bloomfield, S. N. 
$10; Cliffside, M. N. $3; Collingswood, R. A. $1; 
J. J. R. $50; C. M. C. $1; Dover, M. E. R. $2; East 
Orange, M. M. $2; C. J. B. $2; Elizabeth, M. C. 
$2; G. E. S. $1; J. E. S. $1; Harrison, M. A. R. 
$10; A. H. B. $5; Hightstown, A. J. B. $25; Hobo- 
ken, A. R. $7; M. G. $5; J. C. $1; J. C. $20; S. M. 
A. $5; Morristown, N. S. $7; Jersey City, A. F. M. 
$5; H.' J. $2; S. E. H. $2: 1. FP. ls A. M..$1; A. 
M. M. $3; J. E. C. $2; M. C. D. $5; J. M. B. $10; 
M. pre te erie a ry oy Ey 
$3; M. G. $5; M. C. $15; M. $5; W. G. $2; 
M. E. D. $12.79; M. S. $1; E. - K. $1; M. O. C. 
$2; F. S. $7; A. R. $2; S. M. C. $5; Montclair, 
E. M. M. $1; Newark, M. S. $3; G. M. $6.10; 
B. C. M. $3; S. M. E. $10; M. B. $5.30; K. K. $10; 
S. M. C. $5; K. T. D. $5; M. J. C. $5; J. M. $2; 
M. A. M. $2; K. G. $1; J. F. $1; Orange, H. H. 
$1; Paterson, J. F. M. $2; S. M. K. $5; S. M. G. 
$2.80; M. M. K. $5; Palisades Park, G. H. $15; 
Princeton, H. A. D. $20; Ridgefield, C. H. $1; 
Roseville, E. D. $5; Trenton, N. J. C. $10; Union 
City, C. L. $10; D. G. $1; M. P. $10; L./P. 97; 
M. R. $7.09; L. M. H. $1; M. M. C. $2; J. A. $5; 
J. F. $1; M. L. M. $5; M. L. $20; M. L. P. $5; 
C. B. $5; E. P. $5; L. A. G. $5; P. M. $5; W. H. 
$5; M. J. N. $1.10; Friends, $6; Anon. $200; Anon. 
$10; Friend, $6; Ventnor, J. P. H. $5; Weehawken, 
A. T. S. $10; Westmont, H. G. $1; Woodcliff, 
r. B.D. 


N. Y.: Astoria, M. M. G. $1; N. D. $2; Auburn, 
S. M. B. $2.25; Bellaire, J. M. B. Bronx, S. G. $1; 
J \ $2; J. L. D. $5; J. R. H. $5; Bronxville, 
$25; G. R. K. $2; Brooklyn, A. P. $1; 
-. + M. H. : 
$2; G. G. F. 
. 0. i. Ba: Ee. 
. W. $2.50; A. M. K. 
. $3; E. V. E. $4; 
$5; Buffalo, S. M. 
eae M. P. $2; oar 
Elmhurst, K. W. D. $3; 
Forestville, G. S. $1; F Pantin 
wanna, L. S. $1; Lake Placid, 
Kushaqua,, C. D. $2; Larchmon 
Long Island City, M. E. D. $2; 
M. D. $5; New Ney en 7. <, 
$1; M. T. M. $5; “4 
L. S38; LL. B. si: A 
$5; A. E. $3; M. O. B. $s: 


$5; M. 
a G. 
hg 


6h 














M. M. T. $5; M. E. . M. 

i G. L. $10; M. T. Lice ; M. 

+ i ”R. $2: : ; 
D. $1; J. M. $3; A. : J. 
seen; be: crane! ee Ace. . $3; 
$3; M. C. $5; Niagara Falls, S. M. B. $19; ; 
Ozone Park, P. H. $1; Peekskill, A. ; 
$25; C. O. $5; Point Washington, L. C. $1; 
Poughkeepsie, C. O. H. $2; Queensboro, C. J. C. 
$2; Richmond Hill, G. A. D. $2; H. F. B. $2.50; 
Rye, B. L. D. $1; Saranac Lake, L. A. B. $1; Scars- 
dale, J. B. $1; Schenectady, G. F. T. $3; Tomp- 
kinsville, J. R. T. $5; Tuchahoe, B. F. $50; White- 
stone, J. E. B. $1; Woodhaven, J. A. H. $10; 

N. DA.: Wakepton, S. S. B. $5; 

OHIO: Athens, A. C. K. $1; Canton, H. L. $2; 
Cincinnati, L. O. $5; S. A. J. $5; A. K. $18; S. 
B. $5; M. N. $1; F. G. $5; N. G. S. $5; Circleville, 
S. L. $5; Cleveland, M. C. $1; S. S. D. $4.10; 
E. K. Z. $3; Norwood, M. H. $1; Steubenville, 
C. B. F. $2; Venice, S. F. $1. 

OKLA.: Tulsa, H. A. Z. $15; Victoria, J. W. R. $5; 

PA.: Altoona, A. M. G. $5; Ashley, S. L. S. $12; 
Avoca, F. W. $9; Baden, S. S. J. $14; Braddock, 
M. P. K. $9; Columbia, H. G. $6; Dalton, R. F. H. 
$8.25; Delancey, A. J. H. $1; A. D. B. $1; Eliza- 
bethtown, S. U. $3; Erie, T. H. $5; Etna, J. W. $1; 
Greensburg, S. M. R. $6; Jeannette, S. K. $10; 
Jersey Shore, T. H. $3; L. F. $2; McKees Rocks, 
N. J. G. $5; S. M. C. $2; New Castle, S. S. F. $2.21; 


G. 
E. 

S. 
E. 
Cc. 


Norristown, Friends, B ey pee o 
$100; J. J. Q. $28; M. J. H. 
L. M. I. $10, J. T. E. $2: 
M. $1; J. C. $1; 
L. $25; Pittsburgh, J. R. $5; P. 
Wa ™ B. W. $1; x one. 
; Friends, $68; Anon. $1; S. 
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Sy $1; H.R. H. $1; 
cranton, G. O. M. we ; 
me C. S10: J. 
W. $1; C. A. T. s: AL 
. T. M. $10; Sunbury, 
$1; Tower City, J. F. 
_ $2; Wexford, B. V. H. $3; 


Har nga, 


ace 


- 


R. I.: Providence, A. T. $1; 

TEXAS.: Dallas, P. D. L. $2; 

VERMONT: Rutland, A. R. $3. 

W. VA.: Parkersburg, M. M. $5; Janesville, 
$5; St. Francis, L. W. M. $10; 

WIS.: Milwaukee, J. L. R. $1; A. G. W. $1; E. 7 
G. $2; A. S. $2. ‘ 

ONTARIO.: Toronto, C. A. D. $10; S. S. D. $1.50. 

— Montreal, P. M. C. $25; Anaconda, J. K. 
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PLEASE GIVE NOW! 


THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 








A S°oP thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 





A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
IT 1S FILLED, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US [HE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 











you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? 

can have both, if you wish. 





A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 


Self- 


You 














ADDRESS: PASSIONIST FATHERS, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please send me a Dime Bank—Mite Box. 


Name: 





Address 








Please write or print Name <::. 


Address very plain. 


























Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures . 83,001.00 


Capital 


Unearned Discount So Geeta 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Etc. . 37,490.35 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Highland Crust Company 


of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Seventh Street 
(TRANSFER STATION) 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
At Close of Business, April 12th, 1926 





Banking 
House 
of Merit 

















ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . $342,215.94 
State, County and City Bonds . 296,257.30 

Railroad Bonds and other 
Stocks and Bonds . . ~ 1,253,915.88 
First Mortgages on Real Estaté . 2,112,307.85 
Loans and Notes Purchased . . 1,218,418.33 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . . 187,137.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 27,579.52 


$5,520,833.55 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Undivided Profits . 209,481.73 
6.432 70 


Bills Payable ss » « » “eee 
Deposits ; ‘ en 7 . 4,817,437.77 


$5,520,833.55 











UR representative has called at 

the Brunswick Laundry, 220 

Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 

N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 


customers. We gladly recommend 
this firm to our readers, 





FRIENDLINESS 


$300,000.00 | HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 





Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
SCHMITT 


Vice-President-Secretary 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


THOMAS G. HENDERSON 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


JOSEPH F. HESS 


HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock 





The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 


PERSONAL 


By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 


It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 


historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 


be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Postage, 20 Cents. 


Please Address Request for your copy to: 


Union City 


THE SIGN 





New Jersey 





Yungsui and Shenchowfu 


Two Letters from Passionist Missionaries in China 


Father ANTHONY MALONEY writes from Yungsui :— 


The sights here in Yungsui (Father Theophane’s mission) are heart- 
rending. On every side are misery and starvation. All day long famine 
victims have been asking for aid, but nearly all had to be turned away 
as Father Theophane had no money. Mothers and their babes showing 
unmistakable signs of starvation; little children, mere bags of bones, plead- 
ing for something to eat. The sight is enough to melt a heart of stone. 
How Father Theophane is able to witness such misery for such a long 
time strikes me as marvellous. His charity is wonderful. I can easily 
imagine his feelings when he has to turn so many away empty. 

Yesterday and today I have seen human beings reduced to such a 
pitiable state as I hardly believed possible. One woman and three small 
children were eating out of a bowl of what seemed to me to be muddy 
water. They didn’t eat it, They wolfed it down. Others were eating 
anything that offered a possibility of nourishment. When all the rice 
is given out, God alone knows what will become of these poor people. 

Along the road from Wangtsun to Paotsing I saw a number of people 
who showed evidence of starvation, but nothing like what is to be seen 
here in Yungsui. All the misery of the surrounding country converges 
here, I trust that I have given some idea of the wretchedness here, but 
I am sure that I have fallen far short of the actuality. One has to be on the 
spot to appreciate it. All we can do is to pray our Lord will take pity 
on these poor sufferers. 


Father CUTHBERT O’GARA writes from Shenchowfu: 


Famine conditions in many places are terribly severe. We are 
literally beseiged from morning till night by the stricken who are either 
begging for themselves or beseeching us to take in their children. Up 
to date we have given $9000.00 in gold to the Missionaries for famine re- 
tief. I have read many times the appeals in THE SIGN and when I gave 
of our depleted funds I felt that you would come to our rescue. Even 
though I had the ability to do so I would refrain from relating the inci- 
dents of two evenings ago when I visited the Temple of Hell but a stone’s 
throw from my window. The thought of the huddled beggars, the starved 
children, the famished mothers cuts the heart; if pictured in detail it 
would not be believed. 


READERS OF THESE LETTERS, WHETHER YOU BE JEWS OR GENTILES, 
PROTESTANTS OR CATHOLICS, I ASK YOU TO SEND ME SOMETHING 
FOR FATHER CUTHBERT AND FATHER THEOPHANE. WHATEVER YOU 
SEND WILL GET TO CHINA QUICKLY. Address: 


THE SIGN 


FATHER HAROLD PURCELL, C.P. 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY \ 
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